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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Russian prospects scarcely improve. The Government 
appears to believe that it must collect still further forces in 
Bulgaria, and has ordered forward the Imperial Guard, the corps 
@élite of the whole Army, numbering 50,000 men of all arms. 
Moreover, it has prepared measures to provide for the release of 
150,000 soldiers from internal garrison duty, and has decreed the 
mobilisation of the first ban of the landwehr, to replace them. 
The force concentrating round Nicopi for the new attack 
on Osman Pasha must be very large, 95,000 men at 
least; but it will not be too large for the work if, as is 
reported, a second attack on Plevna has failed. ‘Troops are 
still pouring into Bulgaria, but General Zimmermann, with 
50,000 men, remains motionless at Tchernavoda, doing no good, 
that civilians can perceive; while Suleiman Pasha, leaving 
General Gourko shut up in the Shipka Pass, is believed to be push- 
ing through the Balkans to reinforce Mehemet Ali. The Rus- 
sians are just now suppressing intelligence carefully, and 
observers must wait to form opinions; but the facts that ooze 
out look as if the Grand Duke were lying on his oars, expecting 
an attack, which, nevertheless, he cannot force. Note that 
neither Osman Pasha, nor Mehemet Ali, nor Suleiman Pasha seems 
in the least embarrassed about commissariat. And note also that 
Russian information has ceased to be good. 





























On the other hand, it must be remembered that we have heard 
nothing except from Turks about Turkish losses, that the foreign 
soldiers now commanding the Turkish armies seem unable to 
improve successes—a failure that must arise from distrust 
of their men in the field—and that Russian military 
tenacity and patience are at least equal to Russian 
clumsiness. It is quite possible that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who, of course, would like nothing better than 
an attack on him in position, may have decided to await the 
arrival of the steel head to his lance, the Imperial Guard—which 
is essentially, we believe, a German army—before delivering his 
great attack. It is also possible that he may be arranging for the 
passage of an army at Rahova, thus taking Osman Pasha in rear, 
and quite certain that defeat has not been followed by demoralisa- 
tion. The Russians are like the English in that, and remain 
after defeat as obedient as they were before. Moreover, though 
time is flying, winter will hit the Turkish forces quite as heavily 
as the Russian, and probably impair their communications more. 
It is through the mud, not over a frozen plain, that Russians 
cannot advance. 


The Loftcha affair, much discussed this week, was of importance 
only as showing that Osman Pasha was on the alert. The post, 
which commands the Osma, was attacked by about 6,000 men, 
of whom 1,000 were cavalry ; but the assault was repulsed, with 
a loss to the Russians of six hundred men. This is Osman Pasha’s 
own statement, and of course he has no interest in depreciating 
his own success. The sensation caused in London by the news of 
the affair was due to a telegram in the Telegraph, in which the skir- 
mish was represented asa ‘‘ supreme effort ” made by the Russians, 
who “advanced to the assault in vast numbers,” and suffered 





1 
that other accounts would simultaneously reach London, but the 


habit which grew up in the Franco-German war of relying on tele- 
grams from the field seems likely in this war to deceive the public. 


Two more efforts were made on Thursday to extract some in- 
formation from the Ministry on the Eastern Question, and both 
failed. In the Lords, Lord Feversham said that he had proposed to 
bring on a motion, but would withdraw it at Lord Beaconsfield’s 
request, and the Premier complimented him on his forbearance. 
“Tt is the opinion of the Government that at this moment a dis- 
cussion on the state of affairs in the East would not be advanta- 
geous to the public service, and might, indeed, have an injurious 
tendency.” Her Majesty’s policy was made known at the begin- 
ning of “‘ this cruel and destructive war,” and is one of “‘ conditional 
neutrality,” the “condition” being that British interests should not 
be ‘‘imperilled.” In the Commons, Sir S. Northcote also asked 
Mr. Bentinck to withdraw a threatened motion, declaring, like 
his chief, that any discussion at the present moment would be 
disadvantageous to the public interests. Mr. Bentinck accord- 
ingly yielded, but a strong impression was left in the House 
that Government knew something which it would be inex- 
pedient to communicate. This was also the effect of an answer 
given by Sir S. Northcote on Tuesday, which was couched in 
somewhat singular words. Dr. Kenealy asked if the Govern- 
ment had any information as to a plan for partitioning the 
Ottoman Empire, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that he had none ‘‘ which he could communicate to the House.” 


This plan, it is rumoured, was finally settled at Ischl, at which 
place the Emperors of Germany and Austria met on Thursday, 
parting, after the interview, on the most cordial terms. The Zimes’ 
correspondent at Vienna, a very well-informed but very Magyar- 
esque writer, states that no change whatever in the policy of 
Austria would arise from what passed at Ischl, and he is probably 
correct. That does not prove, however, that an understanding 
may not exist among the three Empires, an urgent detail of which 
was settled at Ischl, and we have elsewhere submitted some 
reasons for thinking that such an understanding exists. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that it is so, Russia, as the mandatory of 
Europe, may yet need assistance—though we see no reason as yet 
for believing it—and it should be afforded by Austria, which 
would then be the principal Slav Power, and Germany. Such a 
combination would be to the interest of Great Britain, which, by 
the confession of Turkophiles themselves, has chiefly to dread the 
action of Russia when isolated from Europe. 


Lord Beaconsfield has been bolder than we anticipated, and 
not only has the vacant seat in the Cabinet been given to Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the Secretary to the Treasury, but he has been 
made First Lord of the Admiralty. The appointment isa popular 
one, and will strengthen the Ministry, for reasons we give else- 
where, but it is nevertheless in some respects a bold experiment. 
Mr. Smith’s faculty of controlling men, though it may be known 
to Lord Beaconsfield, ‘has not yet been displayed before the 
country,—and this, and not ‘business capacity,” is the 
test of a First Lord. The experiment, however, may 
succeed ; and if it does, Lord Beaconsfield will have greatly 
strengthened his party, which needs a leading “citizen” 
in its front ranks, without doing any injury to the State. 
The selection found decided favour with the Commons, when 
announced in the form of an application for a new writ, and 
Mr. Smith will be unopposed at Westminster. It is believed, 
probably with justice, that Sir Massey Lopes—now Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty—will be the new Secretary to the Treasury, but 





a repulse of vast importance. It is probable that the tone of 
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Lord Beaconsfield may again play his favourite part of Haroun, | ten shillings.’ I am afraid this is calculated to give your 





readers an exaggerated idea of the wealth ofthe Presidency. 
If the occupations of the population have been y 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s opinions upon war have become of distinct | teturned in the last Census, there are probably atileast five millions 
importance. The London and Westminster Working Men's whose whole personal property, when new, might approach the 
Constitutional Association visited Hatfield Park on Monday, and | 84m you mention. In a year of famine likethe present such 
were addressed by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Smith. Lord Salis- } Ptoperty would be far from new, and therefore probably worth 
bury said little, except that we ought to be neutral in this war, and | three or four shillings, at the most. And yet, after making these 
“ maintain a neutrality not only of act but of speech,” not, thatis, | Statements of the probable truth, I am almost afraid that I may 
throwing insulting despatches at the heads of allies who are doing | have conveyed ‘too favourable an idea of the condition. of: the 
work which we affirmed ought to bedone; but Mr. Smith frankly | Poorest classes in the Madras Presidency -—Obediently yours, 
placed himself on the peace side. ‘‘ With regard to the Eastern Roserr H. Extror.” The economic condition of the Madras Pregi. 
Question, Mr. Taylor had expressed a hope that it would not | dency is in many respects different from that of the rest of India, and 
become Mr. Smith’s duty to find money for war. The expense deserves a separate Parliamentary inquiry. The normal state of 
would be, in his judgment, the least evil which we should have | 8°me districts is always worse than that of Tipperary in the year 
to face, for war let loose all the evil passions which disturbed | before the famine. 
humanity, and might throw back civilisation and progress for 
years and years. There were times when war became inevitable, wan 
and none had a greater claim to the admiration of their country- | Obstructionists and the Commons as to the limits of physical 
men than those who were willing to give their lives for their | ¢™durance, in the way of enduring sleeplessness under circum. 
country when its honour or its interest required the sacrifice. He | Stances of boredom, and the Member for Dungarvan rather 
prayed, however, from the bottom of his heart that God might piqued himself on the idea that he was equal to a sitting of 


and stoop down among his people for a new man. 


A question was raised during the fight between the Irish 





deliver us from the necessity of engaging in war.” 


Manis going, according to Mr. Greg, to have a wonderful 
destiny, but just now he seems to be rather a pitiable creature. The 
British Parliament, the strongest popular body in existence, is 
arrested by Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, and O'Donnell, and three 
great States are straining themselves to avoid defeat by a black- 
striped yellow beetle. The German Government fights the insect 
from Colorado with the energy it would display against insurg- 
ents, burning up fields to kill it; the French Government is 
going to make its extirpation a duty of all Communal mayors, 
and the British Government is passing a law to forbid its 
introduction. The Privy Council is enabled by a Bill, ex- 
plained by the Duke of Richmond on Wednesday, to regulate 
the importation of articles in which the enemy may be concealed, 
to compensate farmers for burning the little creature out, and to 
prosecute anybody who sells or keeps alive a specimen. All this 
while, if man could only strike up an alliance with the rooks, 
creatures not very high in the scale, he would be quite safe. 
They would settle the great beetle question in a month, and 
would be very happy to do it, at the price of being let alone. 
Suppose man signs a treaty with the rooks that if they will 
eat Colorado beetles, which might be nice as entrées, he will 
include rooks among birds protected by a close-time law. 





Lord Salisbury on Thursday, in moving the second reading of 
the India Loan Bill, took occasion to give his opinion on the 
Madras famine. It was a very gloomy one, though he gave the 
figures without including the Native States, part of which, 
we maintain, ought to be included, as starving persons will flow 
out from thence. He stated, however, that 2,300,000 persons 
were already under relief, the majority being collected on relief 
works and in relief camps, where small-pox, if it broke out, 
would have them at its mercy. He believed that the stute- 
ment telegraphed to London that half a million of people had 
already died included the extra deaths from cholera, but 
admitted that the drought rendered the water in the wells more 
impure than usual—a new and quite incurable evil—and said that 
it had been found necessary to give twice as much gratuitous 
relief—i,e., relief without labour—as in Bengal. The reason, he 
thought, was the inactivity of the people, but it may also be their 
low condition. He denied altogether that the British Govern- 
ment had changed its policy as to rescuing the people from famine, 
and stated that the Madras Government had raised its rate of relief, 
which had been considered on medical authority too low. That 
is all satisfactory, but Lord Salisbury should ask what the drink- 
ing-water arrangements are in the relief camps. He does not 
want an outburst of a new and more malignant type of cholera, 
which is quite possible, 


We have received a note from Mr. Robert Elliot, a most com- 
petent witness as to the condition of labourers in Madras, which, 
on account of its importance, we give here rather than in its 
usual place. It explains the reason of the danger in Madras 
better than any number of articles could do :—* Clifton Park, 
Kelso, N.B., August 8, 1877.—Sir,—In your last week’s article 
on India, you say that ‘there are at least one million of 
persons in the Madras Presidency whose whole property, 


twenty-four hours. He was not beaten at last by fatigue, but 


| both he and his colleagues showed symptoms of distress as the 


time wore on, and we would advise the Irish constituencies 
to dismiss them all in favour of stronger men. ‘They exist, 
The ideal Irish Member, the man for whom the crowd to 
be assembled at Tara ought to vote with enthusiasm, has been 
discovered, and is William Gale, professional pedestrian, of 
Cardiff. This man, according to the Medical Press, has 
just completed a walk of four thousand quarter-miles in con- 
secutive ten-minute periods, beginning each walk at the be- 
ginning of each ten minutes. That is, he has walked for a lunar 
month, night and day, with no rest longer than seven minutes, 
Think what a Member he would be for Meath !—and he could move 
adjournments just as well as Mr. Parnell. 


The debate on the annexation of the Transvaal on Tuesday was 
a very poor one. Mr. Courtney’s great points were that it 
was accomplished against the will of the people, which is 
only technically true, they having all submitted without 
resistance, and the Dutch officials having resumed their 
places; and that we had incurred new and immense respon- 
sibilities which we had hitherto avoided, which is correct, 
but insufficient. Governments must often choose between evils, 
and the distinct decision of Parliament is that it is easier to 
govern all South Africa than.a bit of it. Mr. O’Donnell’s point, 
on the other hand, is that in annexing the country we violated 
treaties,—which would be an argument, if the Transvaal Govern- 
ment could have maintained itself, but that is precisely what it 
could not do. The liberty of the subject is the object of 
British laws, but that liberty is not violated when a man in 
a fit and only half-expostulating is taken to a hospital. Mr. 
Lowther gave the strongest assurances, assurances which satisfy 
the Dutch representatives, that in arranging the Government of 
the Transvaal the prepossessions of its people shall be consulted, 
and we believe the only evil result will be a development in Natal 
of the idea that no independent Native State ought to remain,— 
an idea we strongly suspect to be a dangerous one. There is a 
residuum of Irreconcilables in every barbarous community, and 
a ** Reservation ’’ on which they can live their own life is a very 
useful addition to a civilised State. It is a modified India, not 
a New Zealand we have to legislate for in South Africa. 


The Government have indicated their opinion of the conduct of 
Admiral de Horsey in regard to the combat between the Peruvian 
rebel ship the ‘ Huascar’ and the English ships-of-war ‘ Shah ’ and 
‘Amethyst.’ To be sure, the Attorney-General, who was. the 
mouthpiece of the Ministry, said he spoke only from present infor- 
mation, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer soon rose to attenuate 
Sir John Holker’s too frank words. But the fact will be flashed to 
Peru, and will there take root, that in the opinion of the English 
Attorney-General there is prima facie no reason to blame ‘in the 
slightest degree” the conduct of Admiral de Horsey. On the other 
hand, Sir William Harcourt, who has had quite as good oppor- 
tunities as the ex-leader of the Northern Circuit for studying 
International Law, thinks that on the fragmentary papers actually 
submitted to the country, our Admiral’s action was hasty and ill- 
judged. The Admiral’s own justification is that the ‘ Huasear’ 
was, if not a piratical ship, a rebel ship committing piratical acts 





including their clothes, would not in a good year sell for 


on the ‘John Elder’ and the ‘Imuncina.’ I[t seems a strong 
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measure to torpedo a ship for seizing some coals, Bass’s ale, and 

j Whatever be the ultimate view of his acts, he is not likely 
to suffer heavily ; the House is most concerned with the fact 
that the ‘Shah’ cost £300,000, and is no fit antagonist for 
powerfully armed Peruvian or Chilian iron-clads. 





M. de Fourtou warms to his réle of repression, and if his 
countrymen were not the most submissive of people, the week 
would scarcely have ended in calmness. The police have stopped 
the sale of M. Thiers’s portrait in the streets—possibly by reason of 
tbe ominous warmth of his reception at Isle Adam last Sunday— 
just at the time that the papers announce that 80,000 copies of a 
portrait of the Marshal on horseback have been struck off 
for provincial circulation. Every day people are convicted 
of the new, elastic crime, ‘insulting the Marshal;” and 
the manager of the democratic Mot d’Ordre—which has been 
as unfortunate as the Levant Herald in old days — has 
been condemned to two months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
£200, for asserting that the Marshal is descended from an 
apothecary, and not from the Kings of Ireland. The last official 
freak has been to prosecute and fine two newspapers for publish- 
ing coloured political maps of the Departments showing where 
the 363 sit. A few of the Courts have been bold enough to reverse 
the absurdest decisions, but the pliancy of the Judges and the 
forbearance of the Opposition encourage the Home Minister, and 
there is no reason why, in his half-humorous recklessness, he 
should not say that M. Thiers must not be allowed to go about 
making speeches. M. de Broglie would find high moral reasons 
for showing that his words as well ashis portraits must be seditious, 





Nobody quite likes the new Royal Warrant relative to pro- 
motion and retirement in the Army. But the House of Com- 
mons promptly put aside, by 139 to 77 votes, Mr. Trevelyan’s 
proposal not to sanction, in the lees of the Session, a scheme 
which required careful examination, and which entailed heavy 
expenditure on the English and Indian Exchequers. We have 
elsewhere discussed the merits of the new scheme, which satisfies 
altogether nobody, and ought to be provisional. The speech of the 
debate was that of Mr. Trevelyan, who says he did not bargain 
for this scheme when he fought against the Purchase system, and 
that no party would have saddled the country with £8,000,000 to 
abolish it, had they not thought the Army would be reorganised 
and the expenditure reduced. The only other speech of conse- 
quence was that of the Marquis of Hartington, who put with 
plain force the objections to acting on the recommendations of 
a civilian Commission which did not profess to have examined 
the whole subject, and to proceeding on the false principle that 
acertain number of officers must enter the higher ranks irre- 
spective of the wants of the Service. Mr. Hardy defended the 
scheme in a half-hearted manner. If he did not feel the point 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s criticisms, he was a little stung by the fact 
that ‘‘ the Colonels ” turned against the Warrant. 


Prince Bismarck has been telling some Protestant clergymen 
of Wurtemberg the real reason for his support of the Falk 
laws. The Papacy, he says, through the Catholic De- 
partment in the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs, was 
encroaching upon the authority of the State. This depart- 
ment had gradually fallen under the control of the Radzivill 
family, soft-spoken Jesuits were sidling into the Government, 
and the members of the Department were becoming “ serfs of the 
Radzivills,” when he interfered, abolished the Department, and 
80 provoked the hostility of Rome. In the Polish provinces, 
the Church was actually ‘ Polonising” German disteicts. It 
was impossible to bear this, and so the Falk laws were enacted, 
asa ‘strong wall of defence in the inevitable conflict. with the 
Papacy.” He thought the laws worked well, and that the State 
had recovered the position it gave up in 1830, when the King 
and Pope got on fairly well together. It does not seem to strike 
Prince Bismarck that any Church has the right to get what in- 
fiuence it honestly can, and that for Catholics to prefer races 
With a tendency to Catholicism is not only inevitable, but right. 
The business of the State, if Catholicism grew too strong in the 
mixed districts, was to let loose argument, not to prohibit, as on 
many points the Falk laws do, the Catholics from propagating 
their own religion. 





There was a debate in the Commons on Thursday, raised by 
Mr. Grant Duff, on the Indian frontier policy, but it came to 
very little. The India Office denies that it has annexed Khelat, 


the idea of a special Chief Commissionership of the Frontier is 
still under consideration. It is in that plan that Anglo-Indiang 
smell danger. A Chief Commissioner of the Frontier will 
always be wanting to do something conspicuous, and the 
only thing he can do is to extend “British influence,”— 
that is, to worry the Central Asian chiefs with advice, 
remonstrances, and envoys. If he merely collected informa- 
tion, he would have no prestige, and would get no decora- 
tions. A watchman set to look after the village green is sure to 
get to loggerheads with the small boys, whom, if he were watching 
the whole village, he would disregard. We believe this danger 
to be so serious, that we trust yet to see the project abandoned 
in favour of appointing a Political Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjab. 


The two new disciplinary rules of the House of Commons are 
dead, for they have become ridiculous. They have missed the 
trio on the second bench below the gangway, and have transfixed 
Mr. Whalley. The Member for Peterborough, rushing in where 
Members with wiser heads feared to tread, wanted to put an 
Orangeman's question to the Government about their disposition 
towards Russia and the Papacy. Though twice called to order, 
he persisted in proceeding; and in accordance with the new 
rules, he was suspended for the rest of the debate, the House 
treating its first application of the new regimen as a joke. There 
was no debate going on when Mr. Whalley transgressed, and the 
consequence was that very soon he returned to the House, and two 
hours later he was on his feet fulminating against Dr. Kenealy, 
the Papacy, and the Government, and uttering the very senti- 
ments on account of which he was suspended. The most sur- * 
prising fact is that Mr. Whalley apparently was in the right, and 
the Speaker in the wrong. By the wretched rule, the former, 
before actual suspension, was entitled to be heard, with no restric- 
tion as to length ; and the refusal to hear him was an oversight 
on the part of Mr. Brand, who must look to his laurels. 


The Long Vacation began yesterday, and her Majesty's Judges 
have dispersed, leaving only two in town to dispose of urgent 
matters relating to the liberty of the subject or injunctions. 
Both the public and the junior Bar are grumbling even more 
loudly than is customary at this season. The former like swiftly- 
moving justice, such as that administered at the Old Bailey, 
where a gaol delivery takes place every month; and they cannot 
see the propriety of some score of Judges simultaneously stopping 
work for nearly three months, while a thousand cases are waiting 
for trial in Middlesex and London. The latter dislike the Long 
Vacation, because it keeps work in the hands of leaders, who 
can leave town for Switzerland or Scotland without the risk of 
losing a brief. All the newspapers have told the Judges that 
they must shorten the Long Vacation, or take their holidays as 
ordinary mortals do. But our Judicial Obstructionists have 
not the fear of the newspapers before their eyes, and che pre- 
sent race are likely to do as they have done, unless the Lord 
Chancellor peremptorily interferes. Meantime, he has been talk- 
ing in the House of Lords about the possibility of the Govern- 
ment increasing the judicial staff, or doing something more for 
disappointed suitors, who cannot understand why legal reform 
should be as elusive a goal as the ideal gun or ship. 


The Bolton Liberal Association on Saturday visited Hawarden, 
and tried to “‘ draw” Mr. Gladstone, but he would not be drawn. 
It was a fine day, and he wanted to cut down a tree—an English- 
man, says a cynical Frenchman, on a fine day always wants to kill 
something—and he accordingly cut down an ash fifteen feet in 
circumference at the base of the trunk. The people looked on 
and admired—which was wrong, for they cannot replace the 
tree—and at last a vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone for the 
use of the park compelled him to speak. His topic was the 
expediency of diminishing the difference between country and 
town, which he believed might be accomplished by giving the town 
purer water, abolishing smells, and diminishing smoke. He believed 
these things to be possible, even the last, for he had lived forty- 
six years in London, and found that fewer ‘“ blacks” came in 
‘now than when he began to live there. We fear Mr. Gladstone’s 
windows look westward. If he will only throw his eastward 
windows open for a day or two, he will find that even if there 
has been improvement, the “blacks” are still so bad, that 
curtains are receptacles of soot and flowers will not live. 





or that it has seriously changed its frontier policy, and says that 


Consols were on Friday 95$-954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— <+>— 
ONE SOURCE OF RUSSIAN WEAKNESS. 


Sg portion of the European disappointment felt at the 

non-suecess of the Russian arms—a disappointment felt 
everr by those who are no friends of Russia—is no doubt un- 
reasonable. The public had no right to expect that an ordi- 
nary army, commanded by ordinary Generals, moving through 
a country without roads, and resisted by an enemy who shunned 
the open field, would advance as fast or do as much as the 
most perfect army in the world, commanded by a man of ex- 
ceptional genius, moving through regions in which its base 
always rested upon a completed railway network, and faced 
from the first by a foe only too eager to give battle. It would have 
been fairer to think of old campaigns, of wars like those which 
were waged previous to the Napoleonic times. Nevertheless, 
when all drawbacks are allowed for, the progress of the Russians 
has not come up to general expectation. With every advan- 
tage of numbers and resources in their favour, they have not 
succeeded rapidly, but have displayed a kind of weakness, 
and want of administrative power which was not expected, 
and which, unless redeemed by subsequent successes, will 
greatly impair their military prestige in Europe. It is 
already clear that they could not cope with Germany, and it 
is doubtful if they could cope with Austria, and the causes of 
that weakness, much of which, if not all, is unexpected, 
demand patient consideration. Some of them are to be 
found in the military circumstances, but the majority are 


reducible to one,—the peculiar defect of the modern Govern- 


ment of Russia, 

The character of the Government tells against military 
success first of all in this way. The Russian autocracy, though 
limited in certain ways by the feeling of the people, by the 
sensibilities of the Army, and by the political opinion of the 
group of families which for a century has stood closely around 
the throne, and amid which a Russian Ozar first of all seeks 
advisers, is singularly perfect as fo its influence over the 
fortunes of individuals. The Czar can promote anybody and 
neglect anybody, undeterred by any consideration excepting 
his own will. He can make a General by fiat, and the General 
will be obeyed as if he had been made by merit. Until a cata- 
strophe happens, there is no audible murmuring and extremely 
little secret discontent. The effective use of this power involves 
immense labour, and though invaluable to a Frederick the Great 
possessed of original genius, or to an Emperor of Germany who 
will work twelve hours a day rather than not know the record 
of his men, it is sure under a weak reign to be transferred to the 
Court, to the circle which has habitual access to the Sovereign, 
—and a Court never dispenses patronage on considerations of 
merit alone. Its most powerful members, unlike heads of 
Departments, have no sense of direct responsibility. They have 
no motive, as the Emperor has, for securing efficiency first of all. 
Their temptation when they are honest is to promote their friends, 
and when they are dishonest, to promote men who will give them 
service in return. This tendency, existing everywhere, is in Russia 
exaggerated by the necessity of finding social allies, by a certain 
insecurity which even the highest feel, and by a tradition of 
corruption, till Court favouritism has become a canker in the 
State. In every department,—the Army not excluded, but 
specially included,—to “ please people” in great positions has 
become the highest recommendation, and those who please 
people are rarely the ablest, because ability is sure to includea 
certain independence. Men of the most average kind, and 
men sometimes beneath the average, rise rapidly, by their 
manners, by their subservience, or by their ability for intrigue, 
to the very top, and when the hour of trial comes exhaust 
their thin energies in concealing inefficiency. The consequence 
is that in the beginning of a war, incapacity of a certain kind 
— incapacity, that is, to get out of the usual and into the unusual, 
to meet the new circumstances and answer the new strain— 
is everywhere discovered, and wholly apart from peculation 
or deliberate badness of any kind, everything more or 
less goes to pieces, Half the Departments have to be re- 
organised and the other half are inadequate, while the whole 
are “slow” in meeting new demands upon theirenergies. We 
believe this favouritism, with its endless extensions, down to 
the very clerks, is the first explanation of the Russian difficul- 
ties at the beginning of the war, of the astounding muddle by 
which the impression was created that Russia could not fight, 
and of the deficiencies in everything but actual fighting force, 
in commissariat, in transport, and in communications, which to 


this moment half paralyse this magnificent army. The strain 

was unexampled, for the War Office, with the organisation of 

the eighteenth century, had to wield the resources of the nine- 

teenth, had as it were to transport a modern nation on ox- 

carts, and the ee in the Departments was not quite 
ve 


equal to the need. rything was done somehow, for a Ozar 
is a terrible master, and the system is stern ; but nothing is quite 
well done, and no body of men, from the governing Staff to. 
the Intendencies, is quite equal to the immense requirements 
made upon its powers. The plans are good, but they do not 
adjust themselves day by day. The corps d’armée are full, but 
they cannot march swiftly. The resources are enormous, but 
when the men are in motion they are left occasionally for 
hours without food. This is not from indiscipline, or careless- 
ness, or peculation either. Indiscipline in Russia does not 
exist, or carelessness, except in the form of reluctance to take 
trouble, while peculation during war-time is felt rather 
by the Treasury than the Armies. The evil arises from the 
perpetual promotion of men who are not qualified, either by 
innate genius or great experience, to deal with emergencies 
such as make up the entire history of every great war,—in fact, 
from a deficiency of brain power for the work. 

The evil is, we imagine, greatly exasperated by a practice 
for the growth of which, in modern Russia, we can scarcely 
account,—that of preferring members of the Imperial Family 
for the highest military commands. There is nothing what- 
ever in the situation of the Russian Throne to account for this 
custom, which is not justified in any way by the ancient history 
of Russia. The Czar is not afraid, like a Bonaparte, of an 
over-successful General, or educated, like a Valois, to believe in 
the sacredness of his blood, or accustomed, like a Bourbon, to 
consider pedigree the first qualification for command. There 
is nothing to prevent him, like Peter the Great, from making 
a peasant Commander-in-Chief, and much to induce him to 
choose any officer in whom the Army has from experience 
perfect confidence. Let the man conquer the world, and still 
he can be no rival, in Russian peasant opinion, to the 
representativ@of Rurik. Nevertheless, the practice of giving 
the preference to Grand Dukes even for active com- 
mands—commands on which the whole future of Russia 
depends,—has hardened itself into a system, until in this, the 
greatest war Russia has waged since 1815, we find in Asia 
or Europe no General outside the Royal Family fairly at the 
top. The evil effect of that is twofold. No family, not even 
the Hohenzollerns, and particularly no family limited in num- 
bers, can be expected to produce a series of great or even 
considerable Generals all at the same time, and the chance of 
the discovery of genius, or at all events, of the sort of genius 
which is equivalent to armies, is wilfully cut off. The reser- 
voir of ability is reduced to a little pond. And what is much 
more serious, the capacity of the officers next to the highest 
circle is seriously diminished. Not only are they deprived of 
the General’s first hope, an independent renown, but they are 
debarred from throwing their whole power into the advice 
they offer. The habits of a life-time are not unlearned in 
a month, and the Russian General who has to advise a 
Grand Duke cannot help thinking first of all whether his 
advice will be acceptable,—that is, whether it will or 
will not be in accordance with the Grand Duke’s own 
ideas. If the Grand Duke is, as has occasionally hap- 
pened in Europe, a Condé or a Frederick the Great, 
this does not matter; but if, as must happen by the 
law of nature nine times out of ten, he is an average man, 
with little to recommend him beyond familiarity with great 
affairs, it matters fearfully, the immense rank of the 
Commander-in-Chief operating as a positive barrier to 
success. In the present instance the evidence tends to 
show that the Grand Duke Nicholas is as good a General as 
the Czar has at his disposal, an unusually vigorous and intel- 
ligent soldier, who can devise or at least sanction a great plan, 
and adhere to it steadily, but who wants, from inexperience in 
such gigantic work, tactical insight and rapidity of command. If 
that is an accurate estimate, and as yet all facts justify that 
estimate, his rank, in some respects so advantageous, for Slav 
and German cannot bicker in his presence, is as Commander in 
the field a positive drawback and incumbrance to his Army. 
No one will speak freely enough to him, and above all, no one 
will complain, or explain the true but unacceptable reason 
why things have gone wrong. 

The considerations we have stated are the more important, 
because the Russian is of all armies in the world the most 
dependent upon good guidance. The higher officers, barring 





a certain impatience, are excellent, but they have not had of 
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necessity the severe training of their German confréres, the 
incessant call upon them to think for themselves, and they 
need exact orders. The subordinate officers in command of 
regiments are excellent—testimony is curiously unanimous on 
this point—but afraid of responsibility, and the men, though per- 
fect in their courage, their endurance, and their discipline, lack 
something, which we believe to be the power of judging for 
themselves. It is said their Generals are aware of this, and 
adhere to the old formation in masses, and to wasteful charges 
with the bayonet, because of this peculiarity ; but it is certain 
from the experience of this war that the men, who rather than 
retire will die in masses, as they did in the attack on Plevna, 
can be brought to a dead stand, during which they perish 
helplessly. It seems-to us wonderful that men who so 
admire the Turkish bravery—which exists, no doubt, in a 
degree to extort admiration—cannot also admire the courage 
of these simple Northern peasants, who, unable to advance, 
refuse to retire, and die for their Ozar and their colours use- 
lessly by thousands in an hour. Their bravery is, however, 

cisely of the kind which needs guidance, and it is in 
guidance, in the supply of brain-power to the magnificent mass 
of courage, and fortitude, and devotion, that the Russian Army 
seems to us to be deficient. The evil will in all human pro- 
bability work itself clear, as it has always done in Russian 
history, for defeat wakes up the Czars, and the Army itself 
weeds out its failures; but till it is worked clear, the losses may 
be on a scale to horrify or alarm Europe. 





MR. SMITH. 


S we anticipated last week, Mr. W. H. Smith, the 
“eminent newsagent,” Member for Westminster, 

and Secretary to the Treasury, is the successful candi- 
date for the vacancy in the Cabinet. It was found 
impossible to secure a new ally, and Lord Sandon has been 
again passed over, in spite of a speech which shows that 
we last week slightly underrated his readiness to protect the 
“interests of Great Britain” at Constantinople. Lord Beacons- 
field has, however, acted with rather more boldness and de- 
cision than we expected. Instead of shuffling his cards a little, 
and placing Mr. Smith in the Post Office, where he is de- 
cidedly wanted, and where his success would have been a cer- 
tainty, he has risked an experiment, made him at a stroke First 
Lord of the Admiralty, introduced him at once into the narrow 
circle of men, only nine of them in all, without whom 
the administrative machine could not be conducted. There 
are only nine posts in England which must be Cabinet offices, 
—the Premier, the Lord Chancellor, the five Secretaries of 
State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty; but those nine are included 
in the governing Committee by the nature of things as 
well as by Constitutional practice. This is immense 
promotion, but it is quite possible that the selection will 
benefit the Department, and quite certain that the Premier, in 
making it, has done a good stroke of business for himself and 
for his party. Englishmen, though they will not acknowledge 
it, like a little of the dramatic element introduced into their 
rather monotonous political life, and this sudden elevation of 
Mr. Smith has about it something scenic yet not theatrical 
which they can exactly appreciate. They like occasionally 
to see that their habitual boast is realised, and that 
any man can in this country rise to anything, if only 
he has means, character, and capacity for politics. Their 
boast is not quite real, for the aspirant requires also a certain 
measure of luck, but they like to think it so, and are delighted 
whenever they can quote a case in evidence of their belief. Mr. 
Smith is no more a tradesman than Mr. Bright or Mr. Forster, or 
for that matter, Lord Granville, who deals in iron, and he men- 
tioned in Parliament during the Pigott incident that he had 
not had the training of one, but he is supposed to be one, 
and therefore every tradesman in England isa little the prouder 
and happier because he isin the Cabinet, and in one of its great 
seats. Moreover, the selection takes away one great element 
of weakness from the Cabinet. It contained several strong men, 
but it was too like a farmers’ ordinary, all corn and bullocks. 
With the exception of the chief himself—who always talks in 
Buckinghamshire as if he knew all about oil-cake, and could 
win any agricultural prize if he would only compete, 
and who once posed for years as the farmers’ especial 
friend—and the partial exception of Mr. Cross, every 
member of the Cabinet is a great squire, either in possession 
or expectancy, with thousands of acres, hundreds of tenantry, 


and most needed industry of the country.”  Oattle-plague 
interests, and county government excites, them all. That was 
tiresome to borough Members, bred up off the land, accus- 
tomed to consider other “interests” than the rural ones, and a 
little resentful that the great people did not seem to see the 
immense advantage Toryism was deriving from its novel popu- 
larity in towns. Salford when Liberal might be meek, but once 
Tory thought as much of itself as Hampshire. That resent- 
ment is greatly soothed by this appointment, for Mr. Smith, 
though they tell us he also is becoming a big squire, with some 
thousands of acres round Thurlow Hall, in Suffolk, is a borough 
Member, and a metropolitan borough Member, and a metro- 
politan borough Member whose wealth came from business, and 
he represents to the public citizenship, as opposed to or at all 
events different from squirearchy. The infusion of modern 
life into the Cabinet is not large, but still citizenship is not 
excluded, and with Mr. Smith, “ newsagent, bookseller, and 
advertisement contractor,” as he describes himself in “ Debrett,”’ 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Gorst, who recently pleaded 
for the boroughs, can have no more tosay. The “ great middle- 
class ” is there, at the top, and the Tories are no longer subjected 
to the reproach of being more exclusive than the Whigs. Many 
of our readers may smile at such a consideration, but its 
exclusively Georgic character did in places distinctly impair 
the Tory confidence in the Cabinet. 

Whether Lord Beaconsfield, besides selecting the right man, 
has placed him in the right position time alone can show, 
for Mr. Smith, though understood in political circles to be 
a success, can scarcely be said to be as yet well known to 
the country. He can administer, but he has had no chance 
of governing. Driving a team of Admirals is not easy work, 
and not easiest toa man who is not a Peer—the Duke of 
Somerset told a Commons Committee that he never had any 
difficulty of that sort, and did not quite see why people smiled 
—and Mr. Smith has still to show to the people, if not to his 
official superiors, that he can manage men. That is not the 
secret of “ reforming the office,” which wants a great deal more 
driving and less reform than people think, but it is the secret of 
making it successful without beginning the hundredth re- 
organisation. If Mr. Smith can put the right people in the 
right places, and then induce them to work with all their 
might, instead of criticising, the great machine will go on 
fast enough; and there is some evidence other than Lord 
Beaconsfield’s approval that he can do this. It is not, how- 
ever, evidence as yet clear to the country, and it is upon this 
point that the attention of the profession, and through them of 
the public, will at first be fixed,—upon this, and upon another 
point, as to which the new First Lord should make no mistake. 
No one has the least idea, not even, we suspect, his 
colleagues at the Treasury, what he will prove as a 
Cabinet Minister. No man, of our time, who has 
risen so rapidly, occupies so ill-defined a relation to- 
wards general politics, towards that general government 
of the British Empire, which is so much more import- 
ant than the management of any department of the State, 
even though it be the Navy. It is very important that 
there should be torpedoes, but much more important that 
British policy should be clear. Scientific acumen is wanted 
in the organisation of the Fleet, but political insight is much 
more wanted in the management of British affairs. Whether 
the First Lord leans to small ironclads or huge floating towers 
is matter of great interest, but his inclination towards this or that 
section in the Cabinet or in the party may involve much more 
than that. That Mr. Smith is a “ clear head,” and a “ safe 
man,” and a “good administrator ” may be taken not only as 
granted, but as proved; but his quality as statesman has still 
to be demonstrated, and demonstrated to others than Lord 
Beaconsfield. Half the value as well as three-fourths of the 
power of an English Cabinet Minister is lost, if he is known 
only to the official world, if the country does not feel why, 
when a Cabinet of his side is formed, he must always have 
a front place. There never was a time, to quote one 
instance only, when the country would not have won- 
dered to see Lord Halifax Premier, and never was a 
time when the dozen of men who govern would have felt 
any surprise at all. That is to say, half Lord Halifax’s powers 
were lost to the country for want of appreciation,—the lesson 
and the example which Mr. Smith may most wisely take to 
heart. He starts without the slightest bias against him—an 
immense advantage—but with far too little popular knowledge 
of him as a politician as well as administrator, a very serious 
drawback to a Minister, as when the English people become 
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however, he is safe, and with every chance for the future, for 
the selection will be as little condemned by the people as by 
the electors of Westminster. 





THE NEWEST SCARE, 


HE pro-Turkish Press is endeavouring to get up a new 
-seare, It is quite clear that nothing can be made out 

of the panic about “ Russian victories,” the “conquest of the 
Buphrates Valley route,” the “imminent danger of Oon- 
stantinople,” or the coming “ enormous aggrandisement of the 
Northern Colossus.” The English people, though liable, as 
Lord Salisbury said, to be deceived by maps on too small a 
scale, are quite aware that Russia has gained no victories ; 
that the Euphrates Valley remains as completely in Turkish 
hands, and therefore as useless to mankind,as it ever was; that 
Constantinople is in no particular danger, except from its own 
garrison; and that the Colossus just now, instead of growing 
bigger, is bleeding from every pore. They cannot be frightened 
by those scarecrows any more, and are even slightly ashamed of 
their momentary panic. Still the friends of the Turks, who 
cannot be contented unless this country rushes into the fray, 
have not lost heart, and consequently they are intent on 
dressing up a new bogey. The Emperors of Germany and 
Austria met on ‘Thursday at Ischl, and there ‘plans 
were arranged, as gossips say, for the final parti- 
tion of “the Ottoman dominions.” Already, it is asserted, 
there is evidence of this design afforded in the pressure 
which Prince Bismarck is exercising at Vienna to induce 
the Austrian Government to allow the Russian army to enter 
Servia, and so pass behind Osman Pasha to Sofia. This 
movement has hitherto been forbidden, as too threaten- 
ing to Austrian interests, but now it is to be allowed, and 
a Russian corps darmée, probably assisted by a Servian 
force, is to attempt the western route to Constantinople. 
This concession shows that the three Emperors are agreed 
upon the future of Turkey, and as their decision must be 
inimical to English interests, England should intervene at 


‘once, ally herself with Austria and Turkey, and without knowing 


in the least what plan she is resisting, light up the flames of 
war all over the world. 

There is no smoke without some fire, and we are by no 
means disposed to assert that the alarmists have absolutely no 
ground from their point of view for their prognostications. 
We have believed from the first and still believe that this war 
was preceded by some kind of understanding either between 
the Governments of St, Petersburg and Vienna, or between the 
Houses of Romanoff ‘and Hapsburg. It has always seemed 
and seems now to us incredible that the Russian Government, 
the best-informed in Europe, and in certain respects 
one of the most timid, should have entered upon so vast 
an undertaking without making sure that Austria would 
not fall upon her flank while the campaign was proceeding. 
We have believed also and still believe that the German 
Chancellor is friendly to the war, that he would not be sorry 
but glad if Turkey ceased to misgovern any part of Europe, 
and that he is not sorry but glad that Russia should exhaust 
or even cripple herself in performing what he regards as a just, 
if not an absolutely necessary work. Those are the primary 
conditions of the problem, patent to everybody who has watched 
the recent course of European affairs, and in restating them 
we state nothing that ought to raise the faintest feeling of 


surprise, still less of alarm. And we may further admit," 


though we have no knowledge whatever of the fact, that when 
the Emperors of Germany and Austria met it is quite possible 
that the alliance of the three Emperors may have been re- 
cemented, that the understanding among the Powers may have 
been made more definite, and that this understanding may 
include arrangements to be carried out if Turkey falls to pieces. 
We understand Sir Stafford Northcote’s answer of Tuesday to 
mean that he thinks this also, though he has no information 
which he can communicate to Parliament. 

And what then? Surely this then,—that one of the condi- 
tions upon which the Russophobes have insisted from the 
beginning as their conditions of contentment would be at 
last and happily secured. By far their most reasonable con- 
tention has always been that Russia was most dangerous when 
acting alone, that her Court was selfish, if her people were not, 
and that on the final conclusion of peace she would, if left 
alone, look far too much to her own interests. We ourselves 
recognise that danger, and accept that proposition, with this 
reserve, that it is far better, great as the danger might be from 
her ambition, that Russia alone should do the work, the final 





liberation of Europe from Asiatic government, than ‘that 
nobody should do it. And now that, on the theory we haye 
described, it is becoming clear that Russia cannot do the work 
alone, that she must depend upon the offices of other Powers, 
where is the change in the situation, except in the precise 
direction that the Conservatives and their allies in this matter 
originally declared to be desirable? Russia is ceasing, ag 
they wished, to act alone. That she is not acting with 
England is true, and is to be regretted, but that is the 
fault of the very party which brings the charge ; but she 
is acting with Powers who, on their theory, have interests vi 
nearly identical with our own, is specially acting with the 
composite Power always pointed out by them as our inevitable 
ally. Austria is in danger, they have always said, from Russian 
ambition. Now they say Austria and Russia are going to act 
together. Very good; then is Austria about to be a moderating 
influence on the side of English interests, or not? If she is, 
what are they grumbling about? If she is not, why are they 
perpetually asserting that Austrian and English interests are 
identical? If they are so, then the junction of Austria and 
Russia must, so far as it extends, be a benefit to England, 
Tht it may be an injury to Turks is true, but then the whole 
contention of this party is that they care nothing whatever 
about Turks, are not fighting for them because they prefer 
Asiatic to European Governments, but are only solicitous for 
the “direct and permanent interests of Great Britain.” They 
have literally nothing to complain of, and in calling on England 
to resist are calling on her to oppose their own most vehe- 
mently-cherished ideas. 

But, say the alarmists, Turkey may be partitioned. What 
is that to them, upon their theory that English interests alone 
are to be considered? It is, of course, a great deal to honest 
Turkophiles, like Lord Beaconsfield, who definitely prefer any 
Semitic rule, however bad, to that of any of the “ snub-nosed 
races,” whether bad or good ; but they are not maintaining his 
intelligible and courageous opinion, but another, that they 
are to consiger only English interests. How is it against 
English interests that Russia, Germany, and Austria should 
settle the future of Turkey, rather than Russia should settle 
it alone? Suppose Turkey is partitioned, and Austria ‘re- 
ceives Bosnia and the Herzegovina; Greece Epirus, Thessaly, 
and Orete ; and Russia Armenia, while Bulgaria is governed by 
a German Prince, how are we injured more than we should be 
by any treaty that Russia, if victorious, is likely to conclude? Is 
it to our injury that there should be as decent and orderly 
government in Bosnia as in Dalmatia? Have we any reason 
for going to war because Bulgaria is ruled by a Prince of 
Reuss, or a Duke of Leuchtenberg, or any other civilised 
person, instead of Chevket Pasha? It may be said that it would 
be vexatious to see Greece, which has done nothing, obtain 
three provinces, and we confess ourselves to annoyance with 
Greek behaviour,—but after all, she will receive nothing that 
is not her own, by a title older and more perfect than any that we 
English can plead to any possession outside this island. The truth 
is, these fears are not only imaginary, but affected, and the real 
fear is for the future of Constantinople, which many of the 
advocates for war sincerely believe may in certain contin- 
gencies be dangerous to the British Empire. Well, let us 
admit for a moment their whole argument, and then ask them 
what is the logic of their position. Is Constantinople, in their 
judgment, more likely to be Russian in consequence of the 
alliance of the three Emperors, or less likely? Have they 
not from the first said, and said, in our judgment, most truly, 
that Austria is sure to dislike the Russian possession of Con- 
stantinople more than any other Power? They will not deny 
it, and in aiding Russia, Austria is enabled to resist that pro- 
ject effectively, and yet without war. To believe the alarmists, 
the steps of the syllogism stand in this wise :—Russia has 
been compelled by unexpected difficulties to ask certain 
serious concessions from the Austrian Government. Conse- 
quently it is certain that Russia is about immediately to carry 
out the project which Austria, above any Government in 
Europe, is certain to dislike. 





THE DEBATE ON ARMY RETIREMENT. 


HE new scheme of Promotion and Retirement propounded 

by the Royal Warrant will go on, but it ought not. Much 

of Mr. Trevelyan’s criticism is unanswerable. He was beaten 
by nearly two to one when he divided the House of Commons 
last’ Monday on the question of the expediency of at once adopt- 
ing the new scheme, but we rather think that out-of-doors it will 
be felt that the moral victory lay with him. At the close of the 
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Session, and without having the matter even fully explained 
in either House, Parliament is called upon to adopt a complicated 

lan of Promotion, which has been before the country only 
about a fortnight, which involves a decision on some of the 
most controverted points of military organisation, the elabora- 
tion of which occupied three years, and as to the expense of 
which no two actuaries are agreed. This hurry is to be shown 
in regard to a scheme against which everybody with a right to 
an opinion has something to say. Conservative soldiers like 
Colonel North object to it, because it finds no place for colonels 
of fifty-five ; military reformers like Sir Henry Havelock and 
Lord Sandhurst argue that we ought not hurriedly to adopt a 
plan which perpetuates effete ideas as to the fighting unit of 
our Army; and Liberals of all shades are alarmed at the 
prodigious expense which the Warrant must involve. 
If ever the constituencies understand what has been 
done, they will have something to say to the virtual 
voting of twelve to sixteen millions—for the scheme may cost 
all this before it is worked out—at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, without any adequate discussion, and without, perhaps, 
ten Members of the House being fully aware of the details of 
the scheme. Mr. Hardy himself owns that it is an experiment, 
and yet he means to go on with it at once, as if the results 
were certain. No better plea than the impatience of the Army 
and its dissatisfaction with the slow rate of promotion could 
Mr. Hardy offer for urgency, which the very Colonels seemed 
to think extraordinary. 

The propriety of exercising a little caution is all the greater, 
by reason of the fact that the whole scheme rests on a most 
doubtful assumption, viz., the perfection of our Regimental 
organisation. When promotion by purchase was abolished, a 
promise was given by Lord Cardwell that some means should be 
taken to accelerate the rate of promotion. Todo the system of Pur- 
chase justice, it provided a mode of promotion of such a character 
that. an officer got his captaincy after about nine years’ service, 
and, in ordinary course, became a Lieutenant-Colonel in about 
twenty years and six months. When Purchase was abolished, 
the rate of promotion became considerably slower. Actuaries 
stated that the average length of time necessary to procure 
a captaincy would be 15} years, and that 334 years’ service 
would be essential in order to get the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. It was the business of the Royal Commission 
of which Lord Penzance was Chairman to devise a new 
plan of promotion, and it did its work excellently, within 
the limits prescribed to its inquiries. But these limits were 
s0 narrow that the Commission was really debarred from con- 
sidering a scheme of promotion which would have been less 
costly than the one adopted, and which would probably have 
given us a better Army than we are likely to have under 
the new Warrant. Sir Lintorn Simmons, Sir John Adye, 
Lord Sandhurst, Lord Strathnairn, not to speak of 
many other eminent officers, are all more or less 
in favour of discarding the present regimental organi- 
sation, handed down to us from the _ seventeenth 
century, and of forming our Infantry in double companies. 
Most of them are strongly of the opinion that this system, 
which is adopted in Germany, France, and Russia, would prove 
advantageous in the field; and on all hands it is admitted that 
it would quicken promotion in the lower ranks. It stands to 
reason that if you have fewer captains and lieutenants—say, 
twelve captains and thirty-two subalterns, instead of twenty 
and thirty-six respectively, as now—their promotion will be 
more rapid; and the obvious objection to the change— 
that it would leave unaffected the block in all ranks 
above that of major—is to be met by applying rigorous 
rules as to retirement in the upper ranks on account of age or 
inefficiency. The Commissioners bore testimony to the weight 
of the evidence in favour of the scheme, observing that “ it 
appears that some rearrangement of this kind might render 
the prospects of an officer on joining the Service more valuable 
to him, and even less costly to the State.” But they were 
obliged to add, “‘ We have not entered upon this question, as 
Wwe conceive it not to be within our province to deal with it, 
the question referred to us being how to create the necessary 
promotion under the existing organisation.” And yet the 

Government have resolved to carry out with few modifications 
a scheme which may be really only second-best. They act 
upon the recommendations of a Commission which avowed that 
it was powerless to consider a plan recommended by some 
of our ablest soldiers, and actually adopted by the great mili- 
tary nations of the Continent. We do not say that Mr. Hardy 
does not believe that the new scheme is the best, but it is 


4 


about to be expended in deference to the Commander-in- 
Chief's and Lord Airey’s strong and exceptional repug- 
nance to a system of regimental organisation which most 
countries have adopted. Of course, if this history of the 
official plan be correct, Mr. Hardy's excuse for urgency 
is beside the mark. Lord Penzance and his colleagues, 
the War Office, the India Office, and the Treasury 
have indeed, as he says, examined the details of the scheme of 
the Royal Warrant, but no attention has been given to the 
one scheme which intelligent soldiers tell us we are bound to 
adopt for tactical as well as economical reasons. Taxpayers 
ought to know that the country is saddled with what, according 
to present lights, is the dearest and not the best mode of pro- 
motion,—a mode which the bulk of the witnesses before the 
Royal Commission rejected. 

Of course, we must have a young Army, and must be pre- 
pared to pay for youth, which is a costly commodity. We require 
captains and subalterns who can march well, and even ran with- 
out inconvenience. We do not wish to see our regiments led by 
men who are in the sere and yellow leaf, fit only for garrison duty, 
and who have no é/an with which to inspire their men. A useful 
General may be found in a soldier over seventy—Radetsky, 
whose only fault was rashness, was nearly eighty when he re- 
gained Austrian Italy. But subalterns of sixteen or seventeen 
years’ service do not make dashing raids, stealthily blow up 
bridges, or cleverly make good their footing on the opposite 
bank of a river before the enemy is aware of it. The grey- 
haired captains who abound in the French Army are not an 
element of strength. We must have officers who are physi- 
cally at their best. But we confess that we think the War- 
rant carries a sound principle to excess, Take, for example, 
the position of a subaltern ; it is provided that he may, after 
fifteen years’ service, and must after twenty years’ service, retire 
from his regiment. In the former case he gets a gratuity of 
£1,700 to £2,000, and in the latter a retiring pension of £200 
a year. The result will be that men in the prime and vigour 
of life will be tempted, especially in time of peace, to quit the 
Army by this gratuity, in the hope of bettering themselves in 
civil life. As Mr, Trevelyan truly says, the scheme will weed 
out not the tares, but the wheat, and the Army will be left 
with the dullards and the “ bad bargains.” 

Of course, there is an objection to the scheme which, if it be 
correct, cuts deeper. The plan of promotion laid down in the 
Warrant is promotion by seniority, tempered by the exclusion 
of the aged by hard-and-fast rules. As Sir Henry Havelock 
points out, the scheme contains no other security for efficiency 
except such as is to be got from the elimination of the aged. 
It may be the case that no other device is possible,—that there 
is no authority to which we could confide the selection of the 
fittest or the rejection of the unfit; that no Commander-in- 
Chief, even if assisted by a council of General Officers, could 
hope to exercise such powers without raising a terrible storm 
about his ears. The King of Prussia may do with his 
army as he pleases, and a soldier of vast renown, such as 
Count Moltke, might perhaps raise or abase any one he thought 
fit. This may be impossible here—we perhaps must resign 
ourselves to the principle of seniority—but we see no reason 
why the matter should not be fully considered. “ Still,” says 
Mr. Hardy, “ we can look to these important points some other 
time ; the Warrant will not prevent any future reforms.” In 
theory, not, perhaps ; but we know that, in fact, vested inter- 
ests will grow up under the new system, that our Staff of 
Generals—twice as many as those of Prussia and Saxony-— 
will remain much as it is, and that having neglected the chance 
of amending our Regimental organisation, we may not have 
another, until some rude trials reveal its defects. In short, the 
Warrant is a costly instance of putting the cart before the 
horse,—settling the terms of retirement and promotion before 
the preliminary question as to how many officers are required in 
each grade is touched. 





THE SPLIT AMONG HOME-RULERS. 

HE “ Irish Parliamentary party ”—by which cumbrous name 

the Home-rulers in the House of Commons wish, it seems, 
to be formally known—are suffering from a malady which infects 
every “ party of attack” that is not solidified by an irresistible 
movement of popular feeling. There is a “ Left Centre,” a 
“ Left,” and an “ Extreme Left” among them, each with its own 
ideas and objects, and even the conduct of the simplest offensive 
campaign brings to light the antagonism of irreconcilable 
ambitions. These results are neither unintelligible nor in a 
Home-rulers are em- 





impossible not to suspect that a great deal of money is 





certain degree unreasonable. The 
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barrassed by the indefinite extension of what French politicians 
would call their “mandate.” They were chosen by the majority 
of the Irish constituencies at the last general election on the 
“ Home-rule” cry, but comparatively few of the elected and 
scarcely any of the electors had worked out the Federal scheme, 
we do not say as a practical, but even as an arguable one. 
This. was the secret of Mr. Butt’s weakness when he came 
forward in the House of Commons professing to be the 
chief of a strong united party and the representative of 
Irish opinion as a solid mass. He was asked whether 
he was spokesman at once for the Catholic Whigs—who 
had been compelled to join in the Home-rule agitation, 
some of them with visible reluctance—and for the Nation- 
alists, who were separated by a scarcely perceptible line 
from the irreconcilable policy of the Mitchels and the 


O'Donovan Rossas. The question could only be evaded by | p 


leaving the definition of Home-rule studiously vague, and by 
presenting a different aspect of it to the Irish constituencies 
from that which was offered to the contemplation of the House 
of Commons, We have never disguised our conviction that 
Mr. Butt’s policy was likely to be troublesome to the ruling 
party, whether Liberal or Conservative, in this country, because 
it afforded opportunities for entrapping Parliament into mis- 
taken estimates both of the direction and of the forces of 
Irish discontent. Nationalism is intelligible and respectable, 
because it is free from double meanings and evasions, It 
is a dream, and nine-tenths of the people of the United 
Kingdom are firmly resolved that it shall never have 
the chance of becoming a reality. Home-rule is equally a 
dream, yet it may delude at some critical moment not only 
the dreamers themselves, but those to whom they tell their tale. 
The phraseology of Federalism, loosely applied, may disguise the 
fact that behind Home-rule the only potent force on the revo- 
lutionary side in Irish politics is that which we know and un- 
derstand as Nationalism. Even if Federal institutions were 
practicable in our relations with Ireland—which we do not 
believe—it is clear that the separative movement could not be 
stayed at the point where Home-rnle, as defined by Mr. Butt— 
in the House of Commons—would give it pause. 

Hitherto, the difficulties of the Home-rulers have been con- 
cealed from English observation, but the line of conduct deliber- 
ately chosen by the “ Obstructives ” in Parliament has disclosed 
differences that cannot be reconciled in any intelligible fashion. 
Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell, with their lately-recruited 
most energetic ally, Mr. O’Donnell, have brought the long- 
smothered controversy to an issue that cannot be escaped. So 
long as the impatient spirits among the Irish Nationalists were 
content to make noisy demonstrations in the Irish towns, and 
to elect impossible Irreconcilables, the Home-rule party pre- 
sented itself at Westminster with an outward appearance 
of discipline, and seemed to follow obediently the tacti- 
eal movements of its leader. Occasionally the “ Left 
Centre” of the party, comprising probably two-thirds 
of its numbers, were startled by some exhibition of 
restlessness on the part of the “Left” or “Extreme Left,” 
as, for instance, when Mr. Sullivan and Mr. O’Connor Power lost 
their heads in an Amnesty debate. But it was not until Mr. 
Biggar showed how thoroughly obstructive tactics, even of the 
merest elementary kind, might be employed for the annoyance 
and humiliation of the Imperial Parliament, that there was 
anything like a revolt against Mr. Butt’s authority. Absurd 
as the scheme of a Home-rule party working towards Federal- 
ism by Parliamentary methods must appear to those who under- 
stand the temper either of the Irish people or of the House of 
Commons, there is abundant reason to think that Mr. Butt not 
only believes in it, but has an honest parental affection for it. He 
was a lawyer of good repute and a conspicuous “ Parliament 
man” long before he became the Chief of the Home-rule party, 
and his mind revolts from any form of political action which 
does not travel upon the lines of Constitutional legality and tra- 
dition. But the “ Obstructives” have made up their minds not to 
be hampered any longer by Mr. Butt’s timid and antiquated ideas, 
and they have in defiance of his remonstrance begun the cam- 
paign, of which they fought, and lost, the decisive battle last 
week, This was more than Mr. Butt could endure, especially 
as the authority of the party organisation and its leader had 
been guarded—securely, it was supposed—by a resolution 
prohibiting any Parliamentary movements on questions 
of importance without consultation and united action. 
In the memorable debate—if so it may be called—of Wednes- 
day week, Mr. Butt declared that he could not remain respon- 
sible for the conduct of the “ Obstructives ” who, calling them- 
selyes Home-rulers, refused to submit themselves to any sort 














of party discipline, and adopted tactics inconsistent with Par. 
liamentary Government in any shape or form. A meeting of 
the Irish Home-rule Members was convened, apparently at Mr, 
Butt’s request, on Monday last, in order to decide between the 
leader of the party and his unruly followers, but no conclusion 
was reached. Mr. Butt repeated his complaint, and one or 
two of his supporters brought forward a resolution 
condemning the Obstructionist tactics; but the majority 
of the Home-rule Members present, scarcely one-third of the 
nominal Parliamentary strength of the party, were afraid to ex. 
press an opinion. An amendment declaring the condemnatory 
resolution “ inopportune,” was debated, but not voted upon, and 
the meeting, after an acrimonious discussion, separated without 
venturing to register any judgment upon the most extraordi. 
nary dispute that has ever arisen in the ranks of an organised 
arty. 

Both sides, it is probable, are anxious to appeal to the con. 
stituencies. Mr. Butt has given the best proof of his earnest. 
ness, because he might have easily evaded any conflict with 
the Obstructives, and that, too, without placing himself at all in 
opposition to the feelings of the House of Commons. The 
Obstructives themselves gave him an opportunity, for at the 
meeting on Monday, Mr. Biggar and his adherents justified 
their conduct by the argument that though they were bound 
to consult and defer to the Home-rule party and the Home- 
rule leader upon Irish questions, they were not so bound in 
respect to other questions. Mr. Butt has courageous 
refused to accept this technical and evasive excuse. He 
feels, as every one must feel, that Mr. Biggar, Mr. Par- 
nell, and Mr. O’Donnell have staked the reputation of the 
Home-rule party upon the game of Obstruction, and that they 
must be either distinctly disavowed or not less distinctly 
recognised as representatives of Irish national feeling. The 
Irish Home-rule Members are too plainly afraid to decide a 
point so vital to their political fortunes until they know what 
the constituencies desire, and the autumn will be probably 
spent in attempts to discover what the electors really mean. 
Unfortunately, this is in Ireland an exceedingly difficult task, 
All that we know is that the actively disaffected section of the 
people will most likely support the Obstructionists for the moment, 
and that the moderates will discreetly hold their tongues. If 
a general election were to be held immediately the result might 
be different, for popular opinion in Ireland, taken in the mass, is 
much less enragé than is generally supposed. But Mr. Butt 
and his opponents will not be able to appeal to any such final 
authority, and the voice of excited meetings will probably go 
with the Obstructives. If so, judging by the timidity shown in 
Monday’s proceedings, Mr. Biggar’s following will secure many 
recruits before the opening of next Session, and will, of course, 
compel Mr. Butt to quit his place as leader of a party which 
does not even pretend to yield obedience to his counsels. 





OUR CONSULS. 


i}? aspect of European affairs might have been very much 

more satisfactory than it is to-day, or than it is likely to 
be for many days’ to come, if the English Government had 
better understood the value of accurate information, and the 
only condition under which it is to be had. Ever since the 
Crimean war there has been, so to say, in the midst of usa 
question that had been burning, and that was certain to become 
burning again. There can have been but few English politicians 
who shared Lord Palmerston’s belief in a possible regeneration 
of Turkey, and it is probable that even Lord Palmerston him- 
self did not retain that belief very long. For twenty years 
the Eastern Question has been the handwriting on the wall 
at every banquet of European statesmen. During all that time, 
there has been a general agreement to put it aside, as a matter 
which did not admit of being handled. For that very reason, it 
ought all the more to have been studied. The more convinced 
successive English Governments were of the impossibility of 
foreseeing what the ultimate solution would be or when it 
would be reached, the more resolved they should have been to 
inform themselves fully of its local conditions. What Germany 
or Austria would have to say when the time for discussion 
came could not be foreseen, but it was always clear that what 
they might have to say would relate to a state of facts which 
could be known, and which those who knew them best would 
be best able to deal with. The whole Eastern policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government has been paralysed by Ministerial 
ignorance of the state of Turkey. They had a natural and 
not unreasonable dread of the difficulties that would arise 
whenever the succession to the Ottoman Empire should come 
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‘eto debate, But they did not consider that circumstances , his being forced to recognise them against his will. Unfortu- 


might force on this debate without any desire of theirs, and 
that the wisest course was to stand prepared to take part 
in it so soon as those circumstances presented themselves. 
If they had known all that there was to be known, all even 
that with the means at their disposal they might have known, 
they would certainly not have persuaded themselves, as they 
seem to have done last summer, that the Ottoman rule might 
still be maintained as an independent element in European 
administration. Yet they had at their disposal a machinery 
which, if it had been turned to good account, would have given 
them much information,—which, if it had been improved and 
extended, would have given them all the information they 
needed. The English Consular Staff in the East of Europe 
has always held an intermediate position between the Diplo- 
matic Service on the one hand, and the ordinary Consular 
Service on the other. The want of cohesion between the parts 
of the Turkish Empire has made it necessary to give the 
Consuls a larger scope for independent action than there is 
room for in the West. Ordinarily speaking, all that the English 
Government cares to learn from its representatives abroad is 
the temper of the Governments to which they are severally 
accredited. But in Turkey the temper of the subject popula- 
tions has often been as important as that of the Government, 
and this is a point on which it is impossible for the Ambassador 
to tell his Government anything. That can only be done by 
men who are living among the subject populations, and are 
consequently in the way of hearing their grievances. What, 
then, should the English Government have said to its Consuls 
in Turkey? Plainly, it should have regarded them as, before 
everything else, collectors and channels of information. The 
Eastern Question was at best only a storm deferred, and to the 
reports of the Consuls the Government should have looked as 
toa barometer from which to divine when it would burst. 
The Consuls should have been carefully chosen in the first 
instance, and they should have been instructed to report every 
opinion which they formed, and all the data on which that 
opinion rested. The Government might have been sure that 
the temptation of a man in the position of a Consul is always 
to prophesy smooth things. He gathers from the despatches 
of his chief and from Ministerial speeches what it is that the 
Government would like to find in his reports, and it is 
only natural that he, on his side, should wish to give 
the Government what they wish to have. He is forced 
by necessities of time and space to do a great deal in the way 
of selection and compression, and almost insensibly the selec- 
tion and the compression are directed to keeping out and short- 
ening what he thinks the Government will not care to hear. 
Consequently, without any misstatement of facts, his Govern- 
ment may easily get a wrong conception of the relative pro- 
portions of facts. They know something of all that comes 
under the Consul’s eye, but they know a great deal more about 
the things which square, or are supposed to square, with their 
views than they know about the things which do not square 
with them, The exceptions which have shown from time to 
time that even the Turk is not so black as he is painted 
are carefully chronicled. The dull routine of misgovern- 
ment, to the uniformity of which these exceptions are 
scarcely an interruption, escapes with scanty and occasional 
mention. 

It is only natural, we say, that a Consul should insensibly 
shape his reports in accordance with what he supposes that the 
Government would like to find in them; and a wise Govern- 
ment would have taken great pains to make its Consuls under- 
stand that whatever it might suit its purpose to say of Turkey 
in Parliament, what it wanted its representatives in Turkey to 
send to it was the plain, unvarnished and unarranged truth. 
The first appearance in a report of any disposition to furnish 
materials calculated to support a Ministerial statement, or in- 
dicating a line of thought which the Government might be 
supposed to favour, should have been, not censured of course, 
but commented on, and made the text for a reminder that 
the Foreign Secretary wished to be made acquainted with 
every fact that came under the Consul’s notice, whether those 
facts bore out or contradicted the general drift of his policy. 
It might have taken time to make every Consul understand 
this, but when once the lesson had been learnt, the value of 


the Consular reports would have been immeasurably 
imereased. No matter how pro-Turkish a Minister might 
have been, or how determined to shut his eyes to 


facts, he might have been equally resolved to look the facts 
well in the face before he shut his eyes to them. In that 


nately, statesmen are not always free from the failing, so com- 
mon in presumably less cultivated persons, of preferring not 
to know what they are anxious not to act upon. No doubt, 
ignorance is pleasanter at the moment. A Minister who 
hopes that the Eastern Question will, at all events, last his 
time, does not want to hear the reasons which point to the 
conclusion that it will do uothing of the sort. Of course, if 
he were asked whether he thought that the catastrophe would 
come any the sooner because he had masked the symptoms 
which might be supposed to presage it, he would resent the 
imputation of anything so foolish. But there are many hotly 
resented imputations which are perfectly just, nevertheless, and 
none more often so than this one. 

It is only fair, however, to point out one circumstance 
which has greatly helped to deprive Consular reports of their 
value. The contents of them have constantly been made 
public, when they ought to have been kept for the eye of 
the Minister alone. It is important as well as just to in- 
sist upon this, because the theory of publicity as applied to 
diplomacy constantly tends to find a wider acceptance. It 
is said, and said, we fear, with too much truth, that the re- 
presentatives of England abroad often find themselves at a 
disadvantage, as compared with the representatives of other 
Powers, from the doubts which are felt as to the ability 
of the British Government to keep a secret. Ques- 
tions are asked in the House of Commons with a great 
deal too much freedom, and they are sometimes answered 
with a frankness which, though it may tell very little 
to the questioner, tells a good deal to the foreign 
Ministers whose business it is to watch the course of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, with a view of gleaning such knowledge 
as they can from them. Yet by comparison with the reports 
of Consuls, the despatches of Ambassadors are sealed books. 
The latter are not printed, except in critical times, and then 
only after undergoing careful revision, with a view to the ex- 
cision of passages which would betray anything which all the 
world may not know. The former are often printed without 
any special reason, at least without any of more moment than 
that some Member of Parliament has asked for them. Reports 
that are liable to be made public are sure in the long-run to 
be written for publication. In theory, the secrets may be 
taken out of them before they are printed, but in practice it is 
found at once easier and safer not to put any secrets into them. 
The Minister likes it better, because it involves less risk and 
trouble. The Consul likes it better, because it lightens his 
labour, and ensures him against the chance of getting into a 
scrape. The English Government will never be thoroughly 
well served abroad, until it makes it clear to its agents that 
they are expected to discover and report every fact that comes 
across them, without regard to the inferences that may be 
drawn from them, and until these agents know that their com- 
munications are designed exclusively for the information of the 
Cabinet. 








MR. GREG ON A FUTURE STATE. 

R. GREG has addressed us a letter, published in another 
\ column, controverting the defence of the doctrine of 
immortality published in our issue of July 14th. We are 
bound to answer Mr. Greg, if only because he is one of those 
who have a special right to intervene in such a discussion, 
and yet in answering him we feel compelled to make a pass- 
ing apology to our readers. It is so difficult, or rather so 
impossible, to make, in a newspaper, a continuous discus- 
sion clear. Mr. Greg intervenes in a conversation just when 
the actual words are forgotten, replies to arguments sug- 
gested by an occasion, and for that occasion fit, as if they 
were the final arguments to be produced, and binds men who 
were fighting within pre-selected lists to remain within those 
lists when a new and unexpected enemy has appeared. Still, after 
taking the single liberty with Mr. Greg of numbering his para- 
graphs for the sake of reference, we will do our best to make the 
argument between us, stated as it is, on his side, with his inevitable 
lucidity, fairly intelligible, even to those who have not read the 
previous papers. 

1. The Spectator argued—for Mr. Greg quotes only the arguments 
on which the two interlocutors of the original paper are agreed— 
that survival after death might be but a final evidence of that 
law of evolution by which the best scientific minds now almost 
universally hope to explain the development of all living beings, 
and that whether all men lived again or only some of them, in either 





way, he would at least have been better prepared in the event of 
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case the new and higher life was but the finish of a long proces- 
sion, To this, Mr, Greg, accepting the doctrine of evolution 
either as a fact or.as the least disputable and discordant of hypo- 
theses, replies that. there is a failure in the Spectator’s argument, 
—that evolution supposes slow progress, an infinity of small 
gradations, while our use of it supposes one sudden and over- 
whelming ‘‘ burst,” the development at a blow of an immortal out 
of a. mortal creature, ‘‘For how,” he asks, ‘‘can an immortal 
being be evelved—evolved, too, it would seem, at a single burst 
—out of an infinite series of mortal and perishable creatures? 
Can a dying creature become undying by degrees? Can the 
endowment, or the quality, of eternal life be an affair of growth, 
or be acquired by increments, or be conceivable in fractions’ 
Where, by possibility or in fancy, can the line be drawn 
between the most finished perishable being and the next, scarcely 
distinguishable from him by the acutest naturalist, yet separated 
by a gulf like that of immortality ?—in a word, between the last 
anthropoid and the first anthropos (wvdeamos)?” That sounds like 
a brilliant argument, but surely its brilliancy consists in the anti- 
thesis alone, for is not the whole order of Nature, as deseribed 
by the disciples of Darwin and assumed by Mr. Greg, a series of 
these bursts? There must be a moment, an undiscoverable point 
of time, at which every inception ends,—when the brain-work 
becomes the thought, when the thought becomes a conviction, 
when the germ—the cell—becomes the living being, when 
the motionless acquires the faculty of motion. Cast back 
thought as you will, and there must have been a moment 
when that primal and wonderful emergence of the chrysalis 
took place, when the immobile monad, obeying the law of its 
being, acquired the property which most distinguishes life 
from death, the living animal from the living tree, the 
tortoise from the scarcely more dead stone,—the property of 
motion. Divide and subdivide it as you will, till thought aches 
with the pain of intentness, and there must still be a moment when 
the cell from which the human organism springs, dead as all other 
matter, becomes alive, and receives with life all the potentialities 
which human life involves. Why is one emergence into life so 
much less credible, or more wonderful, or more of a “ burst” 
than the other? Why should the monad suddenly move—think 
of the change, the dead becoming living!—and not excite 
our awe, and then the re-living of Newton’s mind seem an 
impossibility? We may not quote Scripture in this dis- 
cussion as effective argument, but we may, we suppose, 
quote it as poetry, and ask Mr. Greg if Paul of Tarsus has not 
answered him ages since; ask him if he denies that there must be 
& moment, a point of time, when the impossibility he describes so 
eloqaently occurs, and the dead grain of corn, obeying laws fixed 
as fate, though emanating from the will of a Creator, becomes a 
productive power? What is there in a second life—we exclude 
the word ‘‘immortality,” which implies an idea that the human mind 
only seems to grasp—which should so utterly distinguish it from 
the first ? 

2. But, says Mr, Greg, your idea of evolution involves endless 
gradations of ascent through living beings up to man, and why 
should they all perish, and not you? Many of them are marvellous 
creatures, most complex in structure, most closely resembling 
you in intelligence ; why should they all die away, and you sur- 
vive? If God wastes so much, why deny that He may waste all ? 
‘Neither of you see anything startling or repugnant in your 
fundamental creed, or supposition that all the numberless pre- 
ceding, preparatory, approximating forms of animal existence die 
out without a future, perish irretrievably in making ready for us, 
—in paving the way for that culminating wonder of Creation. 
You do not cry out against ¢his astounding waste; it does not 
seem for a moment to strike you as waste, or as astounding, simply 
because it is leading up to you.” Does Mr. Greg, as he writes by 
his lamp, mourn for the oil that has perished to produce hislight? 
He may be morally right in reprobating man for his pride, but surely 
he cannot, from his own basis of thought, be intellectually right, 
for there is nothing that exists to make which existences have not 
perished. What ages of creatures have not passed, as Mr. Huxley 
recently showed, in order that the horse might be! and man—if he 
lives not as an ephemeris—is worth many horses. Nay, is it not true, 
—though the argument may seem so fanciful to some that we half 
hesitate to employ it—that to make every man existences without 
end perish visibly ; that in order that Newton, the philosopher, 
may be, Newton the baby, the child, the boy, the adolescent, 
—all which are, mentally at least, several entities—must pass away 
into nothingness. Let Mr. Greg condemn that, if he will, as a 
fancy, and still he, as student of science, will acknowledge that 
to make every living thing that exists—say, a Cape sheep, with its 





fat tail—ages of living things have perished usclessly save forthat 
result, and why shouldthey not perish to produce man? If outofman 
a more perfect creature is to spring, he may also. be ‘‘ wasted,” but 
then that is exactly the belief denied, There may be, nay, there 
is, waste, but endless waste is the law equally of Darwin and of 
God. It is resultless waste that we disbelieve. The fossil horge, 
with his five toes displayed and no hoof, lacked somewhat—who 
shall say what?—but we have the horse; the anthropoid lacked 
somewhat—who shall say what, unless it be the accumy- 
lating mind ?—but we have man and his future. The statement of 
the Spectator’s unpityingness for non-immortal ancestors is but a 
trenchant, phrase, for no arguer, be he wise or sophist, can be 
ashamed of an unpityingness which is God's. 

3. And then, at last; we come to the main argument of Mr, 
Greg’s letter, in which weare hampered by no reference to past 
discussions, in which he states unhesitatingly, without alarm and 
without compunction, his conviction—or shall we say rather, his 
hypothesis ?—that even granting the Speciator’s datum, the necessity 
of attributing to God a purpose in creation, man need not live 
again, because on this earth he fulfils the high purpose. of his 
Creator. He is or he may become so noble, so happy, so full 
of intellectual power, that his existence, even if his duration be 
but seventy or a hundred years, may of itself fulfil the purpose of 
the Almighty. Alas! it is but the old dream of the perfectibility of 
man, and we can but ask where is the evidence of the coming per- 
fect breed. Endless cycles have elapsed since the monad, and 
we have the Englishman, and we have also the fetish-worshipper 
of the Gambia, as enduring as the Englishman and more 
capable of acclimatisation. Why is the outcome of civilisa- 
tion in England to be more durable than its older outcome 
in Egypt,—the Copt, who, after so many centuries, is probably 
less competent than when he whipped the children of Israel into 
building the Pyramids without pay? Where does Mr. Greg find 
his proof that the Athenian of the future will live, and endure, 
and advance, any more than the Athenian of the past? What 
gives Hodge so grand a chance and refused it to Pericles? 
He predicts, words instinct with attraction for the Western 
man, who, having been civilised for an hour, has forgotten all 
but civilisation, a glorious destiny for the race; but is it not at 
least as probable that man’s destiny will not be glorious, that his 
powers, unsupported by adequate wisdom and goodness, will be self- 
destructive—he uses chemistry already chiefly to kill—that instead 
of his mastering himself, himself may master him? May not the 
death of his belief in a future life—which, on Mr. Greg’s 
hypothesis, is certain—paralyse his morale? Mr, Greg sings 
a pean over the future, but may not a dirge be the more 
truthful melody, may not the destiny of man well be not to de- 
velope into an Athenian, but to be absorbed by the Chinese. 
Why should not the Colorado beetle of humanity conquer in the 
great fight? Orif it does not, if man advances from stage to 
stage till earth is peopled by Newtons, Tennysons, and Howards, 
if all become wise as the wisest now are, and new capacities of 
happiness are developed, without being accompanied by new 
capacities of pain, if what we now call genius becomes universal, 
without its strange accompaniment, the sterility which has 
hitherto prohibited the existence of a Brahmin caste of mental 
grandees, to what, if man cannot continue, does it all 
amount? To this,—that man will culminate an hour before 
he ceases as utterly as the lost Pleiad. The world is slowly 
cooling, and in that cooling is the inevitable end, the oblivion 
behind which there is nothing, an existence no whit grander, be 
it as grand as you will, than the existence of motes in the sunbeam. 
Man, if mortal, is a failure ; might as well, or better, have lacked 
all his distinctive force, for of that force, if he dies as a flower, 
nothing can come. What use in thought, if thought must die, 
or what matter whether it must die to-day or ten thousand years 
hence, if when it die it leaves nothing, not even a possibility that 
it may benefit an enduring race? Mr. Greg, like all who would see 
in posthumous man an equivalent for personal immortality, attri- 
butes to man deathlessness on earth, yet he knows as well as we 
do, or far better, that the death of the race is as inevitably certain 
as the death of the individual Humanity, like man, lives under 
a sentence of capital punishment, already passed, recorded, and 
without appeal. And of both we may say that if neither is 
to live again, it boots nothing that they were born. We will 
not say, though we firmly believe it, that in this world, taking 
all humanity into the calculation, the sum of misery far exceeds 
the sum of happiness, but will accept Mr. Greg’s own sanguine 
thought, and will then ask,—What imports it? What matters 
it in infinity that an ephemeris was happy and wise? God 
has laboured through the cycles to produce a nullity, whose 
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very transit across time would be, in infinity, save to God 
Himself, "imperceptible. Can it be that the divine purpose 
which Mr. Greg acknowledges can have been to create a nothing ? 
—that the marvels of power which we all begin to perceive, were 
expended by a Being wise enough and strong enough to make 
his laws succeed, in order that silent Space, without a memory, 
should be once more the All ? 





MR. PONGO. 

T is a speciality of places of public entertainment in England, 

| that the approaches to them shall be made as deterrent 

as possible; that the persons whose duty it is to admit 

the public shall wear an aspect of gloom and grudge, as of 

men who know how mistaken one is in supposing one is going 

to see anything for the shilling entrance-fee, and would prefer to 

warn the public off the premises, but, such an act of charity being 

forbidden, would at least suggest by their grumpy carelessness 
the vanity of human expectations with regard to the particular 
entertainment beyond their respective doors or turn-tables. Who 
has not noted the surprise, the discomfiture, the sudden falling of 

the spirits of foreign visitors, when they face for the first time the 

bare-boarded backwoods’-hut like approaches to the temples of 

Art, Science, and Bric-a-brac at South Kensington, the insecure, 

slanting passages, like nothing but the improvised covered way to 

Mr. Myers’s Cireus-stable, which lead to the jocosely-styled Horti- 
cultural Gardens flower shows, and the squalid disorder of the Low- 
Level entranee to the Crystal Palace, which combines a ricketty 
and dangerous staircase from the outside with some dirty pens 
inside, through which the aspirant to the delights of the Palace 
hurries, over loose, filthy, unevenly-laid boards, but in which he 
is confined on his way back to the train, under conditions similar 
to those of a ‘‘lock-up,” where the tenants are habitually dis- 
orderly. We have always put up with things of this kind—was 
not there a perceptible under-current of misgiving when decent 
entrances to certain theatres were ‘‘introduced,” by managers 
whose minds had been influenced by foreign customs in this re- 
spect?—and we probably always shall put up with them, but 
still we must air our grievances concerning the entrances to 
the Aquarium at Westminster, the dreariest place by daylight,— 
that is, unless our experience was exceptional—within our 
knowledge. Not the gentle melancholy of which Dickens 
writes as mostly characteristic of places where one is 
encouraged by advertisement to expect ‘a happy day,” but a 
stronger feeling, akin to dismay, takes possession of the visitor 
who has passed through the creaking turn-table and the doors, 
with the rough handles which he is to “push” or “pull,” 
according to circumstances, and finds himself in the dingy vast- 
ness of the Aquarium, where the tanks are thinly occupied by a 
few common specimens of fish, often not of the kinds indicated 
on the cards supposed to guide the visitor to their contents, and 
where the smaller cases, containing the tortoises, watcr-serpents, 
and baby-alligators, are exceedingly foul-smelling. Dust and 
dreariness—both of which, of course, may be accidental—are 
the pervading elements of the “entertainment,” as of so many 
others; the floor when we visited it was as dusty as that 
of any Metropolitan station, the walls and pillars are dis- 
figured with advertisements, the flowers and shrubs are of 
the commonest kinds; the galleries are narrow walks between 
dust-laden rails and tables, covered with ghastly models of fish, 
and specimens of the blighted hopes of the Zoological Gardens, 
A plaster cast of an infant hippopotamus, with one leg broken 
off short, and a “preparation” of monkey, are among the cheer- 
ing objects which one encounters on one’s dusty way to the 
inconvenient corner at which one finds the narrow door through 
which one passes to an audience of the distinguished gorilla, 
Mr. Pongo. At a dirty table stands a boy, who distributes 
dirty cards of admission to a space in a gallery formed by a 
rough enclosure of boards, leaving a narrow passage,—exactly like 
the prisoners’ way in a police-court, with the coarsely-papered 
wall of the gallery on one side,—which is fitted on three sides with 
tows of chairs, the two-shilling seats being in front, and offering 
no advantage whatever over the one-shilling seats, except to 
persons of lively imagination, who discern some in the red rope 
at their back. <A space, with a raised floor, enclosed within 
wirework, and furnished with a couple of chairs, a horsewhip, 
a ladder, and a brown blanket, forms the scene of the exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Pongo, and his friends, —August, the chimpanzee, 
and the dog Flok. As the audience collect, the depression of 
disillusion is to be read in their faces. What was the necessity 
for stowing away the object of so much reasonably expected 








attraction in a dirty corner, and surrounding him with deter- 


rent accessories? The outer edge of the is shut 
with a suffocating curtain, lest a glimpse of | etre de- 
lights below should be caught by the dismal assemblage who wait 
for the appearance of Pongo, and a boy, shrill and irrepressible 
as Dr. Ginery Dunkle (of Troy) himself, screams incessant ad- 
monitions about the taking of tickets, even while Mr. Pongo’s 
German attendant is laboriously enunciating the few sentences in 
English in which he relates the history and describes the habits 
of his interesting charge. 

Mr. Pongo is a very nice beast, but he is not so clever as 
August, nor so sympathetic as Flok, and one feels about him 
after a little while as one feels about the heavy child in a nur- 
sery,—that he is good and safe, but hardly amusing. There is 
something disconcerting about him, too, though it is in one’s own 
mind, not in him; it is the inclination to treat him rather as a 
human being of the unintelligent, than as an animal of the ex- 
ceptionally intelligent kind. One speaks to him with marked 
distinctness and emphasis, and pets him, not with the flippant 
smartness one would bestow upon “ Nature’s Pulchinello,” his 
companion, but gravely, and with an effort to make him under- 
stand, as one might pet one of the harmless “cases” at the Earls- 
wood Asylum. In the quiet heaviness of his manner there is 
something that makes one feel patient and painstaking, as with a 
creature of slow brain and perception; and when he claps his 
dreadfully human hands, with the black skin in wrinkles on them 
like ill-fitting gloves, and pounds them on the floor, demanding 
notice and applauding himself, one claps and nods at him just as 
one would at a deficient child. He is singularly dumb, too, rarely 
uttering any sound at all, while one of his friends chatters freely, 
and the other barks in all the exuberant delight of games of play, 
of which Mr. Pongo is for the most part only a spectator, decidedly 
at a disadvantage where general liveliness is in question. When 
seated on the ground, with his grey back, his round, neatly- 
formed head, with comparatively small and close-sitting ears, 
turned towards one, his long arms folded, his spare small legs, so 
disproportionate in size to his powerful arms, hidden, his lean 
thighs tucked close to his thick, bulging, ridgy sides, he is 
wonderfully like a very strongly-built child to whom ‘rickets ” 
has come unaccountably, and in contradiction of his apparent 
constitution. Mr. Pongo’s face is amiable, and his attendant de- 
clares him to be ‘“‘ very good-natured ;” the eyes are serious and 
quiet, by no means so melancholy as the eyes of most monkeys 
with whom we have rreviously been acquainted ; and when he 
hitches himself against the wires of his cage, his legs extended, one 
arm lying negligently across his lap, and the other indolently 
raised while he lazily scratches his head, he reminds one of 
Punch’s pictures of an Irish Fenian, without the ferocity, 
the tattered tail-coat, and the brimless hat. He is not 
four years old, but he looks fifty, and there is not the 
contradiction between his face and his manners which exists in 
the case of most monkeys, for his demeanour is likewise middle- 
aged. Not, perhaps, that he remembers the Gaboon, his cap- 
tivity, and his slaughtered relatives, but that he thinks solemn 
spectators who don’t talk to him a bore, and the corner of the 
Aquarium gallery dull. He is said to be fond of children, and he 
certainly brightened up when some came in, but they were shy of 
him, and did not respond to his hint that a little applause would 
be agreeable. He gravely climbs the ladder up which August 
skips with derisive ease, and tests the strength of the wire-work 
screen of his cage with nice attention; but he seemingly makes 
up his mind each time that it will not “ bear,” and relinquishes 
the attempt to follow the dauntless chimpanzee, who rushes about 
overhead doing daring trapeze feats, dangling himself by the 
ropes, just out of reach of the barking and jumping dog, and 
mocking the much superior strength of Mr. Pongo by his far 
greater agility. Sometimes he has a friendly rough and tumble 
with Flok, or gives August an admonitory cuff and roll-over ; but 
for the most part he sits on the floor, watching their play, or 
arranging his blanket, in which he packs his feet up exactly as 
we have seen children pack their feet up in their blankets on 
winter nights, and he uses his hands in these operations in a 
thoroughly human way. Very like a man and a brother is he 
also when he drinks out of a bottle, grasping it in both hands, 
putting his head well back, and emptying the ‘last drop down 
his throat. It is quite a pleasant diversion from the close resem- 
blance, when, his attention being attracted to another chance of 
securing the much-disputed blanket, he transfers the bottle to his 
foot, holding it firmly with the toes. Llis slight, flat, small- 
heeled feet are more like those of a man than the feet of any other 
monkey, we are told, but the likeness ceases with the toes ; these 
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are fingers, and have all the movements of fingers; nor is the 
face human below the brow and eyes. The absence of a nasal | 
promontory, the wide, sunk black nostrils, like those of a 
hippopotamus on a very small scale, the semicircular sweep of | 
the mouth ; the thick, calf-like tongue, and something in the | 
action of the jaw and throat when the animal lifts up his | 
head and one sees him from the side which also reminds one of a 
calf, form an unlikeness to the human race as forcible as the 
resemblance in other respects is striking. 

Mr. Pongo is in excellent health now, but has had two 
illnesses since he was sold to Dr. Falkenstein, of the Prus- 
sian Natural History Expedition, for two gallons of rum, 
and exchanged his chain in an African village for the more 
tolerable conditions of his European career. Perhaps he 
was too young when the hunters took him to have any dreams 
now of the deep, cool, dark forest, the great luscious fruits, the 
glorious climbs, and bounds, and fights, the long migrating journeys 
of the grey-coated community, the booming, inarticulate speech 
which was the language of his tribe ; and it may be that he is happy 
enough in his artificial life. It includes all the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of civilisation. He goes to bed at eight every 
evening, “‘in a very comfortable bed, and sleeps till eight in the 
morning,” his attendant told us, ‘always lying on his side, with his 
hand under his cheek on the pillow, like a man,” and he eats numer- 
ous meals with unfailing appetite. Once a day he has an ample 
repast of roast meat and potatoes; and his breakfast, luncheon, 
and supper consist of milk, wine-and-water, bread, rice, eggs, fruit, 
and vegetables. He is on the best of terms with his attendant, and it 
was very funny to see him lying negligently on his back in a 
slanting-upwards position on the ladder, his eyes turned up to 
the ceiling, one hand dangling downwards, and the other thrown 
round the neck of his friend, as the latter repeated his brief 
formula to a freshly-arrived batch of spectators. Mr. Pongo 
had quite an irresistible air of enjoying the proceeding ; he rolled 
his tongue about, and when the sentence, “ Iis present value is 
five thousand pounds!” was spoken, he withdrew his arm, gave 
the speaker a friendly cuff, as who should say, ‘* What! you're at 
it again, are you? Fetch ‘em with figures, my boy!” and dived 
rapidly over and under the rung of the ladder, looking at the 
audience upside-down from between his own legs with a 
composed gravity infinitely comical. He never attempts to stand 
upright ; he is too heavy, his attendant explained, and his legs 
are not yet strong enough to support his weight. But it is ex- 
pected that he will grow to a height of six feet, and then stand 
upright, as the full-grown gorilla has been seen by travellers to 
do. At present his mode of progression is like that of a tumbler 
who is about to be picked up suddenly by a pinch behind from 
the clown in the ring. He walks on his feet and his hands—the 
latter turned in, fist-shape, and looking like small club-feet—and 
his back slopes gently down from his broad shoulders to his thin, 
misshapen flanks. Mr. Pongo is an interesting, if not precisely a 
fascinating animal, and the strongest proof of his quaint sugges- 
tion of kinship with his visitors is that one is never free from a 
queer sense of bad manners in asking questions about him before 
his grave, black face ; and that one leaves him with a wish that | 
he might have something to do, or at least something to read. 





THE COST OF ENGLISH CARRIAGES. 


LANCING through Mr. G. A. Thrupp’s history of coaches— | 


one of those clever though unsatisfying little books in which 
so many tradesmen now-a-days record the history of their trades 
—we have been a good deal struck by his statement of the number 
of carriages now in use in the United Kingdom. At first we con- 
fess we disbelieved his figures, but an examination of the Reports 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shows that they must 
be substantially correct, and that the sum spent in this country 
upon carriage-keeping must be enormous, must very greatly 
exceed, for instance, the interest upon the National Debt. The 
statement seems incredible or rather ludicrous, but it is neverthe- 
less substantially true, and a more significant testimony to the 
mass of realised wealth which must exist in the country could 
hardly be conceived. Mr. Thrupp says:—‘ I will here mention 
that, by the kind permission of Mr. W. H. Smith, of the Treasury, 
I am able to give some further returns of carriages paying duty. 
Four-wheeled carriages amounted in 1834 to 49,000; in 1844, 
62,000 ; in 1854, 68,000; in 1864, 102,000; and in 1874 there 
were actually 150,000 four-wheeled carriages paying duty, but 
these last numbers now include vehicles which were formerly 


taxed under the Postmaster’s and Stage duties, and these vehicles } 


|in 1864 had amounted to 25,000; still without them the increase 
| in ten years is 23,000, quite as many as were kept in the year 1814.” 
In 1876 this number had increased to 156,000, and after making 
| the same deduction for carriages formerly taxed as stage-coaches, 
we have 131,000 four-wheeled carriages paying duty, not let out 
for hire—at least the proportion of them so let is infinitesimal, 
much less than one per cent.—and weighing each of them above 
four hundredweight. It is true that only 20,156 of these are 
“carriages” in the highest or most grandee-like sense of 
the term, the sense in which alone our grandfathers used the 
word, that is, carriages on which their owners have painted their 
real or imaginary armorial bearings ;—one-third of all the 60,000 
people who claim this rather absurd distinction emblazon their pre- 
tensions on their carriages—and true also that the varieties of vehicle 
covered by the word “ carriage ” are endless ; but still in all cases 
the owner must keep some kind of a driver or groom, and we may, 
therefore, arrive at some sort of an estimate of the total minimum 
of cost. ‘The one we give will be found, we suspect, far, very far 
below the truth. An average four-wheeled carriage in this country 
must cost its owner :— 


Interest on price of — and horse, meg at10 £8. @. 
per cent. on iompatie we eve * o 0 OE 
Stable .. eee oe “04 oe a = oe 
Repairs. eee eos eos oe eee « Te 
Keep of horse... ine pa se oe oi ae eS 
Pay of man ... ons sus ios ve - 40 0 0 
£107 10 0 


Supposing, therefore, that all these carriages were drawn by one 
horse, which is absurdly untrue, and all maintained at country 
prices, which is also absurdly untrue, the total expenditure would 
be within a fraction of £18,000,000 a year, and the truth is very 
greatly in excess of this figure. A one-horse carriage, landau, or 
brougham cannot be kept ir London under £200 a year, or a car- 
riage and pair under £300, and it is probable that the proportion of 
the better carriages kept in London exceeds one-fifth of the whole. 
We may, therefgre, fairly add one-fourth to our total, and esti- 
mate the annual sum spent in keeping carriages, feeding horses 
for them, paying grooms and drivers for them, and so on, at at least 
£22,000,000 a year,—an enormous sum, to which, however, a 
huge further addition must be made. The number of carriages 
with less than four wheels, or weighing less than 4 cwt., was, in 
1876, 298,163, and if we take £50 a year as the average cost of 
each, we take an absurdly low figure, yet obtain the total of 
nearly fifteen millions more. Thirty-three millions sterling a year 
is therefore'the smallest sum at which we can reckon the amount 
spent annually in this country on private vehicles not used directly 
in trade, though the two-wheeled list includes, no doubt, thousands 
used for a double purpose, and not let out for hire. The amount 
seems astonishing, but it is really, as we have no doubt Mr. 
Thrupp would tell us, very much beneath the truth, and must be 
supplemented before we can reach the truth by an expenditure on 
riding-horses, hunting-stables, and the like, which we have no means 
of estimating, but which must amount to millions. If we were to 
say that the total expenditure on wheeled vehicles in England not 
used for trade, and riding-horses kept mainly for show and 
' amusement, amounted to £40,000,000, or more than half the total 
| Imperial taxation of the country, we should be accused of making 
a monstrous assertion, but it is one which would not be very far 
from the statistical truth. 

‘The rapid and enormous increase in the numbers of vehicles 
used is the more remarkable, because it has not arisen from any 
increased necessity for their use. On the contrary, the necessity 
has diminished. It has been decreased by the spread of the rail- 
way network, by the immense increase in the cab-supply of the 
great cities, the medium towns, and the watering-places, and by 
the rapid though not complete decay of the idea that a carriage 
is an essential mark both of grade and fortune. Nobody except 
'a physician now keeps a carriage who does not want one, and 
except in one part of Yorkshire, and in Northern Scotland, we 
should doubt if there is a travelling-carriage left in existence. 
The whole increase is due to increased wealth and the increased 
passion for comfort, and has gone on simultaneously with a great 
increase both in the price of vehicles and in the cost of main- 
taining them. The cost-price is now preposterous, and appar- 
ently there is not the smallest chance of its diminution—carriage- 
painters, for example, demanding incomes like those of second- 
rate artists—while the cost of maintenance has risen, till a 
reasonably well-appointed carriage and pair costs more year by 
year than a second rental. Hundreds of families in London pay 
£300 a year for their house and £360 a year for their carriage, 
and still the use of carriages is spreading every day, with the de- 
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sire for privacy, for freedom from annoyance, and above all, for 
easy locomotion, the power of getting about, of moving from 
town to country and country to town, without perceptible 
fatigue, either of mind or body. We believe the taste is now 
restrained only by positive reasons of expense or dislike of 
trouble, and the latter, in London at least, can be entirely 
removed. ‘The job-masters, if they liked, could improve the 
system of letting which they call the “ fly-man principle,” till 
keeping a private carriage in a great city involved no more trouble 
or thought than keeping a hand-bell. 





THE WORKMAN’S CLUB-UNION. 


F there is one thing more than another which disappoints those 
I who are deeply interested in the working-men of England, it 
is their want of cohesiveness for smaller purposes. ‘They have, 
thanks to the hard work of some of their modern leaders, out- 
grown the period when they would not combine at all without 
external force. A great idea, a burning grievance, will now drive 
them together,—aye, and keep them together. They have gained 
the conception that they are a class, with common interests and 
objects, and on the basis of that unity they can combine without 
need of compression from without. But for objects of less mag- 
nitude they are still too like bits of wood collected into a faggot, 
which falls to pieces with the untying of the cord that bound it. 

This want of cohesiveness is particularly apparent in connection 

with that most useful group of institutions, Workmen’s Clubs. A 
certain number of these societies, the members of which are of a 
higher and more skilled type, find in classes and lectures 
strong enough bonds of union. ‘To the energy, which leads 
them to seek for these classes and lectures as a prominent 
object of their association, they add an industry and self- 
denial which make the classes and lectures a success; and 
these, in their turn, react to strengthen the institution in 
which they thrive, But the larger number of Clubs, 
unless they struggle to outbid the public- house by a 
similar gratification of the grosser tastes, after the first flush 
of enthusiasm has passed away, languish and decay, not because 
the members do not appreciate the comforts they provide, but 
because the desire for those comforts is not sufficiently strong to 
bind them long together. Those who have worked long among 
the ordinary class of labourers know how much their clients depend 
upon them, how helpless they are not only to originate new modes 
of action, new kinds of entertainment, new objects of common 
interest, but even to maintain the existing constitution of their 
society, or so much as enjoy by themselves the pleasures or 
comforts which they find there. If a club is successful among 
this class it is for the most part due to personal influence alone ; 
and that the club may continue, the personal influence must be 
in constant operation. This is a serious drag upon even the most 
energetic promoters of a club, who, nevertheless, are fully 
conscious that if they relax their efforts for a moment, their 
past work will be instantly undone, and the unconscionable stone 
will have to be rolled up the hill again. 

This want of cohesiveness is not special to any class or nation 
in particular, it is but a part of the imperfect organisation which 
forms astage in the development of every class and nation alike. 
Man is a social being,—so the old Spectator begins his essay upon 
Clubs. We might adopt the contradictory proposition for our 
text, for man is by nature an unsocial animal, and only 
developes his tendency towards combination in society, which is 
inborn in him without doubt, by slow and strenuous efforts, 
It is something when he has overcome the first mutual repulsive- 
ness at all. It is better still when, as we have said, he can unite 
at the bidding of an internal motive, and not merely in obedience 
to external force. But even then his organisation is far from 
complete. Meanwhile we do not hold with those who would leave 
Nature wholly to herself, and forbear to encourage the working- 
classes to greater union, for fear such union should be premature. 
Nature may be helped in many ways without being injured 
in the process, and so the growth and development of a 
class or nation may be fostered without impairing its 
healthiness or vigour. The whole question turns upon the 
manner in which Art interferes with Nature, education with 
natural development. If many children have been killed with 
too much kindness, many also have perished through neglect. 
if art has suffered from patronage, how many artists would not a 
little timely patronage have saved ! 

The Workman’s Club and Institute Union seems to have been | 
happily designed for the purpose of giving just that aid and en- 
couragement to working-men’s societies which they stand in need 
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of, and which they can without injury receive. ‘The Union forms 
a centre to which all clubs may turn for help and advice, and 
these its information and experience eminently fit it to bestow. 
Its suggestions and directions are impersonal ; they carry no sense 
of overpowering patronage, to deaden individual energy or damp 
the independence of the men. Its library, extensive and well 
chosen, puts within the reach of poorer clubs, the entertainment 
which would otherwise be confined to those whose members are 
more numerous and more comfortably circumstanced. It originates 
a variety of amusements within and without the walls of its 
clubs, calculated to relieve the monotony of their programme and 
retain as members those who are not affected by any conscious 
zeal for education or self-improvement. Its journal, the weekly 
medium through which club k»nowledge and experience 
is communicated or exchanged, is an organ also for the 
diffusion of much useful information on political and social 
economy, subjects in which the working-classes, as a mass, 
are at once most interested and most ignorant. Above all 
things, the Union fosters the idea of unity. It kindles that en- 
thusiasm which is bred of numbers, and that energy which springs 
from competition. We can remember well in one instance—that 
of a little club formed of the poorest of the poor, hard by Drury 
Lane—the anxiety that existed to be affiliated to the Union, and 
the delight with which the notice of affiliation was received. The 
small society rose in sense of dignity forthwith. The demands 
for the journal were repeated, the spirit of competition awoke 
among the members. ‘ We will make our club as good as any 
of them,” they said. 

A few words on the work which the Union has accomplished, 
or aided in accomplishing. When it began its work, fifteen years 
ago, there were fifty-four clubs in existence, of which at the end 
of the first year twenty-seven were affiliated to it. There are 
now no less than 800 clubs in this country, and of these 435 are 
affiliated. As many as 120 are to be found in the metropolis 
alone. Its various methods of usefulness, to which we have 
already alluded, have been developed gradually. ‘The Council 
still insist on the need of yet further development, particularly 
in the increase of its library and of its lecturing staff. 

The Union, however, does not do away with the need of 
personal labour and influence altogether. In the poorer and less 
educated districts the want of a more direct guidance is felt, and 
there is plenty of room for the wealthy to devote their riches, the 
learned their culture, the leisured their time, to help their fellow- 
citizens to help themselves. This help should be rendered as 
unostentatiously as may be, while it is required, and with the 
object continually in view of encouraging an independence of it. 
It is not always easy to efface ourselves, or to deny ourselves the 
pleasure of feeling that others are dependent on us. But he loves 
himself better than his Club who would not gladly see it ready 


and fit to change its state of dependence upon him for one of 
actual independence, or of affiliation to an Union of Societies like 


itself. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SS 
POSITIVISTS AND MARRIAGE, 


(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—The reviewer of the ‘‘ Life of Mortimer Collins” in your last 
issue has been permitted to cite, as ‘ really admirable,” four 
stanzas, one of which begins,— 


“ Husbands and wives should be all one community,” 


nd it ends,— 
“ Such is the creed of the Positivists.” 


In a case of this kind, it is best to use plain words, without come 
ment. 


I will only say that the statement your reviewer quotes 
s a malignant falsehood, as you are well aware.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Freperic Harrison, 


[Yes, we are aware, as we are also aware that “‘ Hudibras” 


contains travesties, or sometimes entire misrepresentations of 
Puritanism. 


That would not prevent any critic from pronounc- 
ng bits of “‘ Hudibras” ‘‘ admirable,” not as statements of fact, 
In this instance, Mr. Harrison, in 
osing his temper, seems also to have lost his sense of literary 
ffect. Mr. Mortimer Collins was not thinking of the arrogant 


coterie which calls itself the Positivist Church, and which 


hinks any persecution better than a joke, but of the body of 


Materialists at home and abroad who were just then raising a 
war-whoop over the Darwinian hypothesis. 
do with the monkey pedigree of man? Collins was unjust even to 


What had Comte to 
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the Materialists, but a Catholic might just as well charge Barham 
with falsehood because of the ‘‘ Jackdaw of Rheims,” or a China- 
man malign Charles Lamb because of his essay on roast-pig.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





OUR GORILLA COUSINS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your last issue you ask how ‘could a gorilla without a 
hairy skin be better fitted for survival than a gorilla with one,” 
and why therefore, on Darwinian principles, man has not a hairy 
skin? May I offer two remarks on this point? First, it is not 
probable that man is descended from the gorilla at all. It is more 
likely that man and the gorilla have a common ancestor,—in 
fact, that they are connected, not by a straight line, but by an 
angle. ‘This, however, is of minor importance, as some remote 
ancestor of man must have been hairy. The second and chief 
point which I would notice is that, in the transmutation of species, 
very many effects must be referred to what, if I may remember 
right, Mr. Darwin has called “ spontaneous variation” and ‘cor- 
relation of growth.” For instance, deafness in cats is said to be 
linked in some unexplained way with white hair and blue eyes. 
Let us suppose that, from a species of such white cats, an un- 
sightly species of cats of a different colour was shown to have 
been developed. A casual observer might wonder how natural 
selection could be concerned to develop ugly cats from handsome 
ones. But it would afterwards appear that what nature had done 
was to cure the species of its deafness, but that, in doing this, 
she had to rob it of its white skin and blue eyes. In short, any 
important change, however beneficial in a race of highly organised 
beings, tends to involve accidental changes which have no direct 
or apparent benefit. Ifso, the prodigious change from monkey 
to man must have been accompanied by a vast number of such 
accidental changes. Of these minor changes, why should not the 
loss of a hairy coat be one? In other words, is it more ante- 
cedently unlikely that a hairy coat should be somehow unfavour- 
able to the highest simian or semi-human development, than that 
a white skin and blue eyes should be unfavourable to feline 
hearing ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tlospice Bernina, July 31, Lionei A, ToLLeEMacir, 





SACERDOTALISM AND SCIENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—It is with real diffidence that I venture to accuse Sir FE. 
Strachey of being led into an unreasonable confusion of mind by 
his dislike of the Ritualists. In his earlier letters, he ignored the 
fact that it is at least conceivable that though external ritual is 
not necessary to spiritual worship, it is yet not inconsistent with 
it. To-day he brings forward the subject of Bibliolatry, in order 
to discredit a party which is less Bibliolatrous than any in the 
Church, with the exception of that small section among whom 
I should wish to be classed with Sir E. Strachey and the Spectui./ 

Far from regarding the High-Church movement as intensifying 
the division between science and theology, I conceive that the 
substitution of the ‘‘ Authority of the Church” (a somewhat 
elastic phrase among non-Komanists) for the worship of an In- 
fallible Book is a real assistance in bridging over the gulf which 
unfortunately exists. A person who believes in the Infallibility 
of the Creeds may yet approach such questions as the doctrine of 
evolution, the antiquity of the world, the authorship of the 
Scripture books with a sole desire to discover ‘‘is this true.” But 
I am at a loss to see how a believer in verbal infallibility can 
possibly do so, 

Let us, then, be fair. We are at present a small minority in the 
Church, We are saddened with a choking sadness at the per- 
sistency of the ‘religious world,” but let us not attribute to 
Ritualists alone a theology which characterises even more em- 
phatically their Protestant opponents.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. Symes. 

49 Claverton Terrace, St. George’s Square, S.W., August 4. 





RECKLESS DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—There can be no doubt that the reckless destruction of 
forests, without any appreciable replanting, has had much to do 
with the frequently recurring famines in India. Under native 
rule, the demand for teak timber was trifling to what it be- 
came under the Honourable East India Company’s Government. 
There was also a wide-spread Hindoo belief that planting was a 
propitiation for sins, and hence the numerous old mangos and 
tamarind ‘ topes” scattered over the low country, and having a 


beneficial effect on the climate, but which are dying out, without 
others to succeed them. Between thirty and forty years back 
(to the best of my recollection), a Forest Conservancy Depart- 
ment on a small scale was organised, to prevent the wasteful 
destruction of timber, and some slight inducements were held 
out to the Ryots to plant on their field-BOundaries ; but nothing 
was done which could materially affect the rainfall, and our re- 
missness in regard to Nature’s well-known laws has brought the 
predicable retribution. I extract the following from ‘ Varieties 
of Viceregal Life,” an interesting and instructive book, by the 
late Sir William Denison, some time Governor of Madras :— 

“T have been discussing a question relative to the action of forests 

upon the rainfall, with reference to the very dry character of a great 
part of our plain country, and have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Government ought to take energetic action to remedy a state of things 
which has a most injurious effect upon ouragriculture. I think I must 
have mentioned to you the curious fact that the south-west monsoon, — 
that is, the rainy part of it,—stops at a specific line in the middle of a 
plain, which line is marked by the existence of a jungle on the rainy 
side, while the dry side is bare of trees. I at first attributed the pre- 
sence of trees to the rain, but I am now disposed to look upon the jungle 
as the cause of the rain, not the effect of it, for I have been told that 
just in proportion as the belt of jungle is cut away, so does the line of 
rain retreat. When one comes to consider this, the reason is plain 
enough,—the cleared ground is exposed to the action of a vertical 
sun at its solstico, and a heated stream of air ascends from it, convert- 
ing the rain into vapour, which is carried off by the prevailing winds, 
and falls into the Bay of Bengal. The desolation of a great part of the 
East, Palestine, Edom, Assyria, &c., may, I think, be traced to the 
causes which are now in operation in India, and which I wish to 
neutralise.” 
With an Indian experience of nearly forty years’ I have never 
known the time when our difficulties and dangers, whether poli- 
tical or material, were other than internal, while we have been 
spending the resources and best blood of the country in fighting 
against dangers which were either visionary or of our own 
creating. They say, ‘‘ It is never too late to mend,” though this I 
doubt, for I doubt our long tenure of India. ‘The duty to make 
the endeavour is not the less imperative. A beginning might be 
made in the direction of planting. The Australian blue-gum tree 
(Eucalyptus globosus) is asserted to be the fastest-growing tree in 
the world. It attains the height of from sixty to seventy feet in 
about fourteen years, drains malarious marshes in and about 
which it is planted, and both by leaf-evaporation and by attrac- 
tion of moisture moderates both heat and drought, and its timber 
is of a useful quality. There are no doubt many of the more 
temperate parts of India where it might be beneficially cultivated 
without difficulty, for it grows readily and rapidly from the 
seed.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Suaw, Major-General. 


Glassaugh, Portsoy, Banffshire, August 3, 





MR. GREG ON A FUTURE STATE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”) 

Sm,—The two arguments which appeared in your issue of July 
14, on the momentous question ‘Shall we live again?” I have 
read repeatedly, and with the deep attention which the subject 
itself, no less than the singular precision of language with which 
it is treated, demands and deserves. And the impression left on 
my mind by the perusal is at once curious and painful,—painfal, 
as showing how inconclusive are the best arguments which can be 
brought forward by two intellects gifted beyond most men with 
logical acumen and imaginative vigour; and curious at the same 
time, because both writers base their conviction on precisely iden- 
tical assumptions, and those assumptions seem in both cases to 
involve a similar and patent fallacy. 

I may observe in passing that your title is a misnomer.* The 
two papers do not maintain the ‘‘ negative” and “ affirmative ” 
sides of the thesis, nor do they give opposite answers to the great 
question they deal with. They assert with equal confidence the 
immortality of the soul, or more precisely, the life beyond the 
grave. ‘The sole difference between the two writers is that the 
second maintains a future existence to be the birthright and the 
destiny of all men, while the first regards it as designed for and 
allotted to those only who in this life display their fitness for an 
inheritance so immeasurably grand. 

Now both positions are arguable as well as conceivable, and if 
the preponderance lies- on the side of the supposition I have 
placed first in order, this is owing to two considerations, one of 
which is stated in the argument, while the other is only incident- 
ally referred to. The first is that ‘the difference between 
human beings during the few score years of their trial on earth 
is far too minute to form a ground for the tremendous discrimina- 





* This is a mistake, but the fault is clearly ours, for everybody has made it. 
Our title was * Shall we all Live Again?" —Eb, Spectator. 
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‘tons between eternal life and extinction.” The second is, that 
the chance of any individual's developing in one short lifetime 
the needed capacity for immortality depends so entirely on his 
« surroundings "—i.e., upon those incidents of his lot over which 
he has absolutely no control—as to make the theory implied ut- 
terly irreconcilable with any conception we can frame of a just 
Creator. To render the theory maintainable by Theists would 
seem to require many opportunities, in many worlds, and in 
yarious series of circumstances, as well as such original elements 
of character, material and moral, as would place the possibility 
of earning the immortal destiny within the range of every can- 
didate’s volition. If there be not this, then the failure of any 
man to win the prize would almost seem to imply a failure on the 
part of the Creator to fit him for it,—a failure either of power or 
of design. 

Both reasoners, however, start from the same position, and 
that position is a postulate impossible to grant. To begin with, 
you both accept the “evolution” theory as the foundation of 
your argument, and to this I make no demur. ‘If there bea 
creating mind,” one writes, ‘then, in preparing for the advent 
of such a being as man through endless cycles of centuries, He 
must have had a definite purpose.” ‘‘ This, at least, is certain,” 
writes the other, ‘‘for whatever destiny man was made, it was 
prepared for him through long ages of prehistoric, and not only 
prehistoric, but pre-human existence . his nature being 
so fully evolved by the cosmic agencies of millions of years. . . 
. . » Evolution may fairly be said to mean the story of the long 
preparation for the introduction into the world of a being with a 
sense of personal identity, who can distinguish himself from the 
universe around him.”’ 

1. It appears to me, however, that you are not sufficiently imbued 
with this theory to remain faithful to it throughout your argu- 
ment. ‘* Evolution” implies or assymes that each successive 
being grows out of its immediate and less highly-organised pre- 
decessor by infinitesimally small gradations; that the steps by 
which the more perfect one is developed are so minute as to con- 
stitute an inclined plane rather than a stair, so gradual that vo 
definite line can be be drawn between the successive forms of 
life, so as to permit us to say that here one race ends and another 
begins. But when man appears upon the stage—man, the com- 
plete creature, the realised ideal to which all previous existences 
lead up—you, both of you, assume or describe something so new, 
so immeasurably beyond and distinct from everything that has 
gone before, so altogether incomparable in its nature and pro- 
spects, as to constitute, to signify, to postulate a specific and 
absolute creation. For how can an immortal being be 
evolved—evolved, too, it would seem, at a single burst — 
out of an infinite series of mortal and perishable creatures? Can 
a dying creature become undying by degrees? Can the endow- 
ment or the quality of eternal life be an affair of growth, or be 
acquired by increments, or be conceivable in fractions? Where, 
by possibility or in fancy, can the line be drawn between the 
most finished perishable being and the next, scarcely distinguish - 
able from him by the acutest naturalist, yet separated by a gulf 
like that of immortality ?—in a word, between the last anthropoid 
and the first anthropos (avéewxos)? If, indeed, a being has been 
called into existence endowed—he alone—with the vast, unpre- 
cedented, illimitable Heritage of everlasting life, is not this a 
distinct, undeniable act of creation, at which all nature may well be 
summoned to assist,—a specific fiat of the Supreme Will, which 
utterly negatives, when applied to it, the very idea of evolution ? 

2. This is the first break-down in your argument. The second 
appears equally fatal to your fundamental plea. You go on 
to affirm, as if it were a proposition so self-evident that the con- 
trary is “incredible, and indeed absurd,”—one of you, that if 
all men are not immortal, and the other, that if some at least are 
not, then the purpose of God in creating, or preparing, or 

evolving, such a race of beings ‘‘ has not been fulfilled,” and 
that ‘man, regarded as a mortal being, is a failure.” Now, I 
am utterly unable to perceive the cogency of this assumption. 
You both recognise—one asserts, the other admits—that “ in 
every other department of life the practice of the Governing Mind 
is the profusest waste.” Why not in the creation of man? You 
are alike shocked at the notion that the human individual, 
like the individuals of all other countless multitudes of races, 
ceases to be when death closes his career on earth; 
though one of you is satisfied—considers the problem solved— 
provided only an elected few survive; while the other, 
more exacting, insists on immortality for all. Yet both are 


equally scandalised and repelled by the notion of a general 
extinction, not indeed of Humanity, but of the separate person- 


alities which make up its aggregate. Neither of you see any 
thing startling or repugnant in your fundamental creed or sup- 
position, that all the numberless preceding, preparatory, approzi- 
mating forms of animal existence die out without a future, perish 
irretrievably in making ready for us, in paving the way for 
that culminating wonder of Creation. You do not cry out against 
this astounding waste ; it does not seem for a moment to strike 
you as waste, or as astounding, simply because it is leading up to 
you. You have no words of reproach against the common 
Maker of us all, you do not accuse him of having had no pur- 
pose, or an inadequate purpose, or of having failed in his 
purpose—of having worked for nothing, or for nothing worth, 
during the uncounted ages of the past, though all preliminary 
types and creatures—as wonderful as ourselves in their graceful 
and complicated structures, as happy as we, nay, often happier 
by far, resembling us so strangely in their intelligence, so still 
more curiously and touchingly in their sensations and emotions, 
approaching us, too, more and more closely as the ages roll away,— 
though all these pass across the stage, and fade away into non- 
entity,—all this seems to you natural, probable, equitable, 
seemly. Cycles spent in these abortive creations—abortive as far 
as themselves are concerned—strike you as no failures at all, as 
no unworthy occupation for the great Producing Spirit of the 
Universe, the Fountain of exhaustless life! Nay, one of you goes 
further still, and is willing to give up without perplexity or re- 
monstrance all the less fit, the less complete, the less successful 
types and specimens of Humanity itself, to swell the vast holo- 
caust of failures, of preparatory experimental existences, provided 
only a few are reserved out of the reckless waste to ‘ contribute 
to the glory of God,” and bear witness to the idée-mire of the 
Creator ! 

But, replies the second interlocutor, those previous forms of 
life, which you seem inclined to place so nearly on the same 
platform as ourselves, ‘had none of them that conscious per- 
sonality or sense of identity which constitutes the essential 
characteristic of immortal life.” Indeed! had they not? How 
do we know this? And again, how can we affirm that this ‘“ be- 
wildering consciousness of the go” is really the soul-essence 
within us, the one credential of eternity on which we can rely? 
Does a metaphysical proposition of this sort-—a mere assumption, 
as it must appear to most of us—carrying with it such self-evi- 
dence, such instantaneous and general recognition of its truth, 
that upon it we, when our hour strikes, can go to sleepin hope, or 
confidence, or peace ? 

3. Again, let us ask ourselves whether this other assumption, 
which you both have agreed to make, and to take refuge in as the 
citadel of your common creed that we shall live again, has any 
real solid ground to rest upon? Is it, indeed, true and certain 
that—granting the existence of a creating Mind, and that there 
must be a purpose in the creation of man; then, if man dies out 
with this life, that purpose has failed of its fulfilment; that he is 
no fit object of love to a Creator, nor a contributor to his glory ; 
that he, or rather the separate quality in him, the accumulating 
mind, is not of any use, since he and it and all its gains, vast as 
they may be and may become, must, if he is mortal, pass into 
nothingness the most absolute? Must we, indeed, acknowledge, 
as you assert, that ‘* Man, as a morial being, is a failure ?” 

Let us, in dealing with a question of such unparalleled magni- 
tude and earnestness, discard rhetoric, and think out the answers 
to be given, for the matter assuredly is too grave to use any words 
save those which have the precisest meaning. Is it in any sense 
correct, is it not, on the contrary, utterly monstrous, to maintain 
that life is nothing if it be not eternal in duration? Do we 
really mean seriously to assert that man, with his wonderful 
capacities, as yet only in their infancy ; his strange happiness, 
often already so intense ; with potentialities of joy growing more 
vivid and more varied as the Ages roll along ; with his accumu- 
lating stores of knowledge and discovery passed on, whatever we 
may say, from generation to generation ; aye, and still more, with 
elements of character growing richer and nobler Century after 
Century towards the completion of God’s perfect work,—that 
sucha being is not a conception worthy of the Creator we imagine ? 
Take the best specimen of the race we have yet known or read 
of, picture him with his intellect furnished to the full with the 
hoarded wisdom of the past, his faculties trained to their ultimate 
perfection, his instincts and emotions disciplined by the experience 
of a thousand centuries, and his life lengthened to its natural 
limit by all that science will have taught him,—and then fancy 
this being, this man at his culminating zenith, tobe not, as the 
good are now, a mere rare and exceptional instance of what man 





might be, but a faithful portrait of the average man, as he will 
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have become. Consider all this (which is nothing beyond what 
Positivists and poetic Pagans alike anticipate), and then tell us, if 
you dare, that the realisation of such a conception may 
not fitly occupy the creative Spirit during that long 
fragment of eternity called Time, and that He may not, 
as he looks upon his finished work, justly pronounce it to be 
‘very good ;”—aye, even though each individual of the race be 
doomed, after a life of noble energy and stainless joy, to pass 
into a dreamless and unconscious rest. Is an existence such as 
this not a gift to demand the boundless gratitude of its receiver, 
and to show forth the glory and beneficence of the Giver, even 
though it come to an end at last? Is a life like this to be depre- 
ciated and declared ‘‘a failure,” because endless duration be not 
superadded? If the Creator has been worthily employed in 
calling into life millions of beings, comprising every conceivable 
variety of form and capability, some destined to live a minute, 
some an hour, some a day, some a year, some ten years, or per- 
haps twenty,—why should He be said to have had no purpose, 
or an unsuccessful one, because He has added another and a 
nobler creature, designed to last seventy years or a hundred, but 
not more ? 

‘‘Passing away” is the destiny written upon every other of 
the works of God, or the results of evolution—on the tree, 
the insect, and the megatherium, on the earth, the sun, the 
star, the galaxy—and can man find no better plea why he 
should be exempted from the universal lot than fancies, how- 
ever eloquently put forth, of such singular tenuity as those I 
have been analysing? Alas! why is it that each fresh argument 
for immortality which the ingenuity of desire excogitates should 
prove, when closely grappled with, just as baseless as its pre- 
decessors? Why must those who long the most to live for ever, 
whose hopes are the most aspiring, and whose energies the least 
worn out, who examine with renewed eagerness each new specu- 
lation that promises to be a proof, be compelled to fall back upon 
the old conclusion—that Faith may be undying, but that Proof 
there can be none ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Grea. 








POETRY. 


essessiparininss 
ALPINE HEIGHTS. 

Like mighty thinkers, there they stand 

Above the soft green pasture-land ; 

They yield no common yearly food, 

To those lone heights ne’er climbs the wood, 

‘* What do those giant idlers there ?” 

I asked; and streams the answer bare, 

Which, foaming through the summer heat, 

Rush down the rocks, and round the feet 

Of those grey mountains coolness bring,— 

The coolness of their glacier spring. 

‘¢ Oh, brown would all these pastures lie, 

If never peak had towered high 

Above the zone where corn and oil 

Can flourish and repay your toil. 

‘Those grand calm heights, like sages, hold 

Such treasures heaped from times of old, 

Such stores of ice and snow to yield 

Their cooling draught to thirsty field ; 

Those rugged shoulders bravely bear 

New burdens for the coming year. 

But mortals will not read aright, 

Nor know that, from each barren height, 

Unquenched the living waters flow 

Which verdure bring to fields below.’* 


Hospice Bernina. Beatrix L. TOLLeMACcuE. 








BOOKS. 


a 
WILKIE COLLINS: A LITERARY ESTIMATE.* 
Iv is just seven-and-twenty years since a young and almost un- 
known author made an audacious attempt to gain the public 
favour by the production of a long and elaborate historical novel, 
somewhat on the plan of Lord Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 
be Witkie Collins’ $ Works : _ “ Memoirs of” '— Antonina, or the Fall of Rome”"— 
“ Hide and Seek "—* Basil”—“After Dark "—* The Queen of Hearts "—*The 
Woman in White"—“No Name"—"*My Miscellanies "— Armadale "— The 


Moonstone "—*“ Man and Wife"—“ Poor Miss Finch !" —* The New Magdalen "— 
“ The Law and the Lady "—“ The Two Destinies.” (Various Publishers.) 





Few of our readers probably remember to have heard of Anto- 
nina, or the Fall of Rome, and fewer still are likely to have read 
it. The public verdict in these matters is generally the right 
one, and in this case the verdict was failure. The author 
lacked the peculiar gifts necessary to the production and realisa- 
tion of classical times, and had neither the cultured taste, the 
graceful fancy, nor the half-sportive, half-cynical philosophy 
which marked so specially Bulwer Lytton’s masterpiece. But 
the book nevertheless disclosed some characteristics which were 
eminently hopeful for the author in the future, if he should direct 
his labours into a more congenial channel. These were great 
industry in collecting material and unwearied patience in detail, 
and no mean skill in constructing a story and indicating char- 
acter; what the book really lacked was true feeling for the 
times in which it was written, all the accessories, social, historical, 
and archeological, being almost painfully accurate. Perhaps the 
public opinion in this case might be best expressed in the words 
of the Irish jury, ‘‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” In any 
case, Wilkie Collins was wise enough to understand that he had 


better make afresh start, and his next essay appeared as a plain- 


English love-story of our own day. This time there was no doubt 
that he had found his vocation. Basil, though very inferior to his 
later works, was a novel of decided talent, and decided dis- 
agreeableness, and from that time forward Mr. Collins has 
continued among the chief of our story-tellers. We propose 
to examine, as well as our brief space will allow, the special 
bent of his works, and their peculiar merits and deficiencies. 
The key to Wilkie Collins’s view of the proper subjects for fiction, 
and to his method of treating them, is to be found in his preface 
to Basil, and from that preface we extract the following sen- 
tence,—a very significant one, if taken in connection with the sub- 
jects of his later works :— 

“ Believing that the novel and the play are twin-sisters in the family 
of Fiction, that the one is a drama narrated as the other is a drama 
acted; and that allthe strong and deep emotions which the play-writer 
is privileged to oxcite, the novelist is privileged to excite also, I have 
not thought it either politic or necessary, while adhering to realities, to 
adhere to common-place, every-day realities only. In other words, I have 
not stooped so low as to assure myself of the reader’s belief in the pro- 
bability of my story, by never once calling upon him for the exercise 
of his faith. Those extraordinary accidents and events which happen 
to few men seemed to me to be as legitimate materials for fiction to 
work with, when there was a good object in using them, as the ordinary 
accidents and events which may and do happen to us all.” 

In this quotation are foreshadowed the two chief peculiarities of 
Wilkie Collins’s novels, and the words might have been written 
at the present time to apply to the whole series, as fitly as they 
were written a quarter of a century ago to apply toone. “A 
drama narrated,”—that is true of each of his books, of some so 
true that they have been put on the stage almost without altera- 
tion. The second peculiarity is indicated ii the words of the last 
paragraph of the preface which assert that the abnormal is as fit 
a subject for fiction (under some circumstances) as the normal. 
Wilkie Collins might be almost called the novelist of disease, for 
in varieties of mental and physical deformity does he find his 
most exciting subjects, and from them draw his most thrilling 
complications. It is evident that, taking these data, and supposing 
the treatment to be dramatic and the subject abnormal, the 
author runs a great risk of offending the susceptibilities of many 
delicate readers. As Aurora Leigh said so well,— 

“One must not pump spring-water unaware 

Upon a gracious public full of nerves.’ 

N ow Wilkie Collins has been, so to speak, ‘‘ pumping spring-water ” 
all his life, and the consequence is that though by this time he has 
gained a reputation which is too firmly established to be easily 
shaken or denied, yet in the opinion of many readers his books 
are ‘‘not nice,” and as an almost necessary consequence, he has 
been systematically under-rated by reviewers and the public 
generally. Not to quote other instances, we remember that when 
the Woman in White first appeared, one of the most critical of our 
weekly journals (the Saturday Review) denied that there was any 
delineation of character in it, except, perhaps, Count Fosco; and 
Mr. Collins ‘‘ had only succeeded better with him because he was a 
foreigner, and therefore easier to depict.” Time has, we think, 
quite justified Mr. Collins in this instance, but in some quarters 
the reproach is still maintained against him, that his books are 
entirely dependent for their interest upon the sensational element, 
and it is this view of which we shall endeavour to show the 
falsity. 

That as a rule there is little minute analysis of character is 
certainly true, but it does not appear to us that this arises from 
any lack of ability to understand or depict the more complex 
workings of the mind, but rather from the excessive force of the 
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dramatic instinct, which inclines the author to indicate the mental 
action with a few bold touches, and then allow it to explain itself 
by the action of the story. Throughout the whole series of books, 
the author seldom or never expresses in his own person, approval or 
disapproval of the actions of his characters, but narrates their 
doings with something of the grand impartiality of Shakespeare, 
dealing equal measure to the just and the unjust. It is, we 
should imagine, only in the rarest instances that the reflective 
and analytical powers requisite to the minute delineation 
of character can co-exist with a strong dramatic faculty, 
and even where they do, the one must constantly give place to 
the other. This may be seen specially noticcable in the works of 
Balzac, whose marvellous exhaustiveness of description and 
fullness of analysis often impede the dramatic interest of the 
story. But although this minute analysis is not one of our 
author’s merits, there can be no doubt that he is essentially a 
delineator of character, and we do not remember one of his 
stories which is not enriched by some specially vivid and life-like 
sketch. Less than justice has been commonly done Mr. Collins on 
this head. ‘The interest of his plot is, as a rule, so intense, that 
it quite carries his readers away, and they never stop to consider 
the delicate strokes of wit and observation with which the book 
abounds. Thus, for instance, in the Woman in White, how many 
thousand of readers have hurried on to the end without noticing 
that wonderful description of Count Fosco letting his favourite 
white mice run up and down his body, and teaching his canaries 
“to go up stairs” on his fat fingers. It is this presentment of 
another and a totally different side of this old villain’s character 
which tends to make him a living personality to us, and to single 
him out from the crowd of undistinguished and undistinguishable 
villains of fiction. Take another example, Captain Wragge, in 
No Name, is as thorough a scamp as one could wish to see, who 
consistently cheats and defrauds every one who comes in his way, 
from his wife downwards. He has assisted Magdalen in her 
scheme to marry Noel Vanstone, and when at the last moment 
before the marriage she repents, and is inclined to turn back, the 
Captain’s better nature breaks out for a moment. Magdalen 
Vanstone is speaking :— 

“* You are a kinder man than I thought you were,’ she said ; ‘I am 

sorry I spoke so passionately to you just now,—I am very, very sorry!’ 
The tears stole into her eyes, and she offered him her hand, with the 
native grace and gentleness of happier days. ‘Be friends with mo 
again,’ she said pleadingly ; ‘I'm only a girl, Captain Wragge,—I'm 
only a girl!’ He took her hand in silence, patted it for a moment, and 
then opened the door for her to go back to her room again. There was 
genuine regret in his face, as he showed her that trifling attention. He 
was a vagabond and a cheat; he had lived a mean, shuffling, degraded 
life, but he was human, and she had found her way to the lost sym- 
pathies in him which not even the self-profanation of a swindler’s 
existence could wholly destroy. ‘Damn the breakfast!’ he said, when 
the servant came in for ber orders. ‘Go to the inn directly, and say I 
want @ carriage and pair at the door in an hour’s time.’ ...... ‘She 
has rubbed the edge off my appetite,’ he said to himself, with a forced 
laugh. ‘I'll try a cigar and a turn in the open air.’” 
The reader feels an interest in him directly, understands him, 
feels that, after all, though a scamp, he is a human being, 
like the rest of us,—a possible respectable, under other 
issues. We do not-mean to say that this is the highest art, far 
from it, it is only, to use an artist’s simile, the art of the etching 
as compared with an oil painting ; a rough, suggestive black out- 
line, instead of all the myriad delicacies of curve and harmonies 
of colour. But though such character-painting is not that of 
Thackeray or George Eliot, it is none the less true delineation, as 
far as it goes, and is indeed more appropriate to the general scope 
of the design than more finished work would be. 

This gift of dramatic insight, which operates in hindrance of 
Mr, Collins’s powers in some directions, increases them in others 
where we should hardly have expected it. By nature, we imagine 
that our author is not a man endowed with any keen sympathy 
with the rural or picturesque phases of nature, but is essentially 
a dweller in towns and observer of men. Nevertheless there are 
few of our living writers who can present a scene to us more vividly 
or truly than can Mr. Collins, when the exigencies of his story 
require it. We will not select any of the numerous bits of the 
Woman in White, as they are probably known to most of our 
readers, but a paragraph from Armadale, describing the approach 
of a picnic party to the Norfolk Broads,— 

* An hour’s steady driving from the Major’s cottage had taken young 
Armadale and his guests beyond the limits of Midwinter’s solitary walk, 
and was now bringing them nearer and nearer to one of the strangest 
and loveliest aspects of nature which the inland landscape, not only of 
Norfolk, but of all England, can show. Little by little the face of the 
country began to change, as the carriage approached the remote and 
lonely district of the Broads. The wheat-fields and turnip-fields became 
perceptibly fewer, and the fat green grazing-grounds on either side 





| grew wider and wider in their smooth and swee ing range. Heaps of 


dry rushes and reeds laid up for the basket-maker and the thatcher 
began to appear at the road-side. The old gabled cottages of the 
early part of the drive dwindled and disappeared, and huts with mud 
walls rose in their place. With the ancient church-towers and wind 
and water-mills, which had hitherto been the only lofty objects seen 
above the low marshy flat, there now rose all round the horizon, gliding 
slow and distant behind fringes of pollard willows, the sails of invisible 
boats moving on invisible waters. All the strange and startling 
anomalies presented by an inland agricultural district, isolated from 
other districts by its surrounding net-work of pools and streams— 
holding its communications and carrying its produce by water instead 
of land—began to present themselves in closer and closer succession. 
Nets appeared upon cottage palings, little flat-bottomed boats lay 
strangely at rest among the flowers in cottage-gardens, farmers’ men 
passed to and fro clad in composite costumes of the coast and the field, 
in sailors’ hats and fishermen’s boots and ploughmen’s smocks, and 
even yet the low-lying labyrinth of waters, embosomed in its mystery 
of solitude, was a hidden labyrinth still. A minute more, and the car- 
riages took a suddén turn from the hard high road into a little weedy 
lane. A lonely outlying cottage appeared, with its litter of nets and 
boats. A few yards more, and the Toot morsel of firm earth suddenly 
ended in a tiny creek and quay. One turn more to the end of the quay, 
and there, spreading its great sheet of water, far, and bright, and 
smooth, on the right hand and the left,—there, as bright in its spotless 
blue, as pure in its heavenly peacefulness, as the summer sky above it, 
was the first of the Norfolk Broads.” 7 

Could we have a more delicately suggestive outline of a picture 
than this ?—and if we had space and did not fear to weary our 
readers’ patience, we could quote as fine descriptive passages 
from nearly all the books. 

But we must pass to another part of our subject, and having 
endeavoured to exonerate Wilkie Collins from the charge of being 
nothing more than a mere sensational writer, we must now say & 
few words of his work in that capacity, the one in which he stands 
probably unapproached by any living writer. It is as a story- 
teller that this writer will go down to posterity, and as a story- 
teller his wonderful power is, we think, chiefly due to the 
dramatic unity which is to be traced throughout all his finer works. 
There is the utmost possible concentration of interest, and no 
irrelevant matter is allowed for a moment to intrude itself. Each 
work represents a design, and each character, and even each 
speech of the characters, assist to the fulfilment of the action 
whereby the design is completed. This is particularly noticeable 
in Armadale, perhaps the most stirring sensation novel that 
has ever been written, in which, during the course of an excep- 
tionally lengthy book (it took nearly two years to come out in 
the Cornhill Magazine, if we remember rightly), it would be diffi- 
cult to find a single speech or description waich does not directly 
bear upon and assist the purpose of the story. 

Add to this power of subordinating all the details to one 
design, a great command of terse, nervous English, a power of 
seizing the salient features of any situation or character, and a 
mind apparently peculiarly gifted by nature for the evolution of 
intricate problems of moral and physical eccentricity or disease, 
and we have the main elements of Wilkie Collins’s power of ex- 
citing a reader’s attention, and sustaining it at full stretch 
throughout his story. It would be, we feel, quite unnecessary 
for us to give any description of the plots of his various works ; 
they must, as a rule, be familiar to our readers, but a few words 
may be said as to the relative merit of his successive novels, from 
Basil, down to the Two Destinies, published early this year. 

First, then, his novels appear to us to fall broadly into three 
orders of merit, which may be described as the works of his 
youth, his manhood, and his age ; and of these three, the best are, 
as might naturally be expected, those which lie between the two 
extremes. From 1850 to 1860, that is, from the age of 26 to the 
age of 36, Wilkie Collins advanced in power with each successive 
novel, and during that time he published three long tales, besides 
two sets of shorter ones. Basil appeared in 1852, and was suc- 
ceeded by Hide and Seek after a lapse of two years, which was in 
its turn succeeded by the Dead Secret, the first of this author's 
novels where he succeeded in fully mystifying and exciting his 
readers. These three novels, together with Antonina and 
Memoirs of his Father (published in 1848), form what 
we venture call the early works of our author. 
In 1860 the Woman in White was produced, and was 
succeeded rapidly by No Name, Armadale, and the Moonstone. 
These four novels are undoubtedly the finest works of the author, 
and he has since produced no work which is equal to the worst 
of them,—indeed, since then his works have fallen off little by 
little, and his conceptions have grown more and more extravagant, 
till even the patience of his oldest admirers is somewhat hardly 
taxed. Man and Wife and Poor Miss Finch, which succeeded the 
Moonstone, were decidedly inferior, both in interest and humour, 
the former perhaps suffering from its plot being fettered by the 
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adoption of a definite purpose, that of drawing attention to the 
abuse of athletic sports. The New Magdalen, despite some fine 
touches, was inferior to Poor Miss Finch, and so on, till the last 
work is almost puerile, compared to the elaborate former produc- 
tions of this author. Were it not for certain peculiarities of dic- 
tion, no one would recognise the author of No Name in that of 
the Two Destinies or the Law and the Lady; and this is the more 
provoking, as it does not appear to be from any actual falling-off 
in power, but rather from the want of sufficient care in the pro- 
duction and elaboration of the plot. The design, which was 
ence so full of subtlety and beauty, has lately become a 
mere skeleton, with form filled out by hardly disguised 
padding. Will not Mr. Collins rouse himself once more, and 
become worthy of the author of the Woman in White? It 
would hardly seem natural to close this somewhat long account 
of our author without giving a specimen of his sensational writing, 
and though this cannot be done justly in a short quotation, the 
following, from No Name, may serve as an example. It is the place 


where Magdalen, unable to bear the thought of her marriage to 


Noel Vanstone, determines to set her life upon the hazard of a 
chance. Sitting at her window in the early morning, she sees a 
little fleet of fishing-boats drifting past :— 


‘Tf in half-an-hour an even number passed, the sign given should be 
a sign to live; if the uneven number prevailed, the end should be death. 
With that final resolution she rested her head against the window, and 
waited for the ships to pass...... Two minutes to the end of the 
half-hour, and seven ships; twenty-nine, and nothing followed in the 
wake of the seventh ship. The minute-hand of the watch moved on 
half-way to thirty, and still the white, heaving sea was a misty blank. 
Without moving her head from the window, she took the poison in one 
hand and raised the watch in the other. As the quick seconds counted 
each other out, her eyes, quick as they turned from the watch to the 
sea, from the sea to the watch, looked for the last time at the sea, and 
saw the EIGHTH ship. She never moved, she never spoke, The death of 
thought, the death of feeling, soemed to have come to her already. She 
put back the poison mechanically on the ledge of the window, and 
watched, as in a dream, the ship gliding smoothly on its silent way, 
gliding till it melted dimly into shadow, gliding till it was lost in the 
mist. The strain on her mind relaxed when the messenger of life had 
passed from her sight. ‘Providence?’ she whispered faintly to herself, 
‘orchance?’ Her eyes closed and her head fell back. When the 


sense of life returned to her, the morning sun was warm on her face, the 


blue heaven looked down on her, and the sea was a sea of gold...... 
The maid entered the room, remained there a moment or two, and came 
out again, closing the door gently. ‘ She looks beautiful, Sir,’ said the girl, 
‘and she’s sleeping as quietly as a new-born child.’” 

To sum up, Mr. Collins has for the last quarter of a century 
been a writer of fiction, and during that time has produced six- 
teen finished works, besides many short stories, articles, &c. 
It is surely no small praise to an author that he has for such a 
period of time amused and interested thousands—we might say 
hundreds of thousands—of readers, and has done that with such 
success, that he has made one department of literature entirely his 
own. And it is, we think, a still greater praise that he has never 
used his magnificent gifts to the detriment of morality, nor in- 
culcated in any form the blasé indifferentism which is such 
a prevalent feature of nineteenth-century fiction. His char- 
acters are by no means ideal ones, but often very erring 
fellow-creatures ; but they are always fellow-creatures whose 
errors are not held up as virtues, and whose folly and ignorance 
are not extolled as wisdom and light. That he has chosen to 
illustrate the abnormal events of nature and man may be a grave 
error on his part, but at least he has done it honestly, and not 
disguised the fact. And lastly, he has held up an example to 
the great mass of sensation-writers which they would do well to 
follow, for he has shown that it is possible to be exciting with- 
out immorality, and realistic without coarseness, though to that 
last word of praise Basil is a partial exception. 





MASSTON.* 
Tuts is at once a clever but an unsatisfactory book, without 


not pause to inquire ; but certain it is that we find here a wealth 
of thought and epigrammatic expression, poured out with a sort of 
careless and occasionally cynical abandon, which mark the writers 
as having more power than they have chosen to put into their 
book. We need not feel the doubt here, implied in Boswell’s 
question to Dr. Johnson, “* Whether it would have been pos- 
sible for him to make his Ramblers better than they were?” It is 
certain that Masston might have been much better had the writers 
‘taken more pains”—an admission they may as safely make 
against themselves as did Boswell’s Idol to his worshipper. 
Nevertheless Masston is a striking tale, and although it drags 
somewhat at the outset, it gathers strength as it goes, and secures 
that best success, the carrying the reader on with increasing in- 
terest to the end. ‘‘ The ancient town of Masston, in the county 
of Folkshire,” gives the title to the book. ‘The hero, young 
Robert Warner, in whom we soon become sufficiently interested 
to wish him in due time comfortably hanged out of the way, is, 
at the outside of the story, a serious youth, in a Masston brass- 
works, and who, by steadily dividing great industry and energy 
between piety and the price-current, blossoms and expands into 
a great and prosperous manufacturer, a local notability, courted, 
admired, and caressed by high and low, as great local notabilities 
are apt to be, who are at once externally respectable and good for 
a handsome subscription to any of the virtuous objects which the 
magnates of a neighbourhood may be for the time promoting. 
This successful man has, of course, the use of other men’s 
money almost pressed upon him, and a sympathetically pious 
young lady—one of two sisters cleverly contrasted with each 
other—becomes his wife. These sisters are ladies of fortune, 
socially ranking much higher than our manufacturer. The elder, 
admiring his brass-works, and still more his religious works, and 
being withal a pretty and graceful woman, delicately-flavoured 
with seriousness, soon reduces our hero to terms. Although so 
much of what he says and does would show his kingdom not of 
this world, he is by no means insensible to social distinction. He 
proposes, is accepted, becomes a great social magnate by adoption, 
gives unexceptionable dinners, at which admiring Low-Church 
parsons defer to his sagacious dicta and turn up their best cleri- 
| cal eyes at his words of wisdom. ‘The younger of the two sisters, 
| bright, beautiful, intellectually audacious, but manifestly not as 
“serious” as she might be, lives with Mrs. Warner after 
her marriage, and thus is thrown very much across the 
clerical ways. No little of the comedy of this book 
will be found in the by-play, in which a reverend young 
curate, aided by his politic mother, ‘‘ goes in” for the younger 
sister, and baffled and bewildered, does not win. In these scenes 
we have our hero at the height of his fortunes, an accepted 
authority on many things besides brass; among others, a very 
oracle even on such esthetic questions as the influence of the 
drama on society, and more especially on the working-classes. 
In this part of the book, clever and sound as it is, we suspect 
the writers to have had Dickens’s Hard Times in their memory, 
although we cannot say that there is any servile copying anywhere. 
Mr. Warner, then, is at the top of Masston society, and nothing 
seems to threaten any interruption to a so truly triumphant 
| British career. 
But when a young man, Mr. Warner had made what he pro- 
bably considered a mistake. He had courted, won, betrayed, 
| and abandoned a young and fair girl of his own rank in life, 
| and the outcome of this passage in his career conducts to its 
catastrophe. Heartlessly turning his back on the poor girl, when 
|in a state which most claimed his sympathy and protection, she 
leaves him and wanders anywhere, is found by a kind-hearted and 
| benevolent young man, a Dr. Cumberladge, lying insensible in 
his yard; is provided for by him and his equally good wife, and 
within a very short time gives too conclusive and painful evidence 
| of the nature of her connection with her betrayer. Dr. Cumber- 














extenuating circumstances. There is in it so much vigorous and | ladge leads the mother to believe—we hardly know why—that 
picturesque, yet too frequently slovenly writing ; so many quaint | her infant son is dead, helps herself to a situation of trust, brings 
and subtle allusions touching men and things; here and there up her child by hand in his own family as a companion to his 
such a mastery shown over the dramatic in character and situa- | own son of nearly the same age, and not until a youthful quarrel 
tion, that we rise from the perusal with a feeling of disappoint- | between the two, when they have grown old enough to understand 
ment that we have not in these two volumes the first-rate novel that | such relations, does the poor child of charity learn to his 
it ought to be. The writers seem to have thought their rough | dismay that Mrs. Cumberladge is not his mother. He flies 
pearls quite good enough without any setting to be thrown before | from the house, no one knows or can discover whither, and 
the ordinary readers of fiction, regardless of the truth that if| only reappears after many years as a young barrister in de- 
anything is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. fence of a subordinate character in the story, but a character 

Whether this unsatisfactory result may not be partly traceable | more subtly and effectively delineated than any other in the 


to the fact that the tale is the joint work of two writers, we need book. We are at this stage not far from the end of Mr. Robert 
- | Warner’s journey, and of set purpose we leave the rest of it to 
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author, for we may feel assured that too much forestalling a 
writer's good things is never altogether agreeable to himself, and 
by telling too much, we run the risk of taking all the savour out 
the tale. So -here we leave the residue of the fortunes of Mr. 
Warner and his Masston friends, cleric and lay, to the readers of 
the book, with this intimation only as regards Mr. Warner’s own 
end, that although it was a very peculiar and melodramatic one, 
and quite in the way of business, we cannot wish it other than it 
was. The rest of the dramatis persone are disposed of much in 
the usual fashion, after the principal characters are removed from 
the stage, viz., upon as equitable principles as their authors think 
befitting. 

It is rather tantalising that a book with so much good stuff in 
it, and containing evidence that it might haye been so much 
better than it is, should have suffered as it has suffered from mere 
self-confidence and intellectual insouciance. Had the characters 
been more in keeping with ‘ ordinary flesh and blood,” creatures 
with mixed motives, and action to correspond, a third volume 
might have been given us, without any weakening of the interest 
of the tale. As it is, the portraits are too sketchy and rough, 
not sufficiently shadowed, and we are carried on because we feel 
we are in the hands of two humorous, rather rollicking, and cer- 
tainly not too reverent fellows, and that we must just let them 
tell us the story in their own way, lest if we interrupt them too 
much they may not choose to tell it at all. It has been truly 
said of the Vicar of Wakefield that it contains- more improba- 
bilities than can be found in any other work of the same length, 
and yet it remains the most popular and delightful novel in our 
language. So with Masston. Improbabilities cross us in almost 
every chapter. For a fair sample, we may take these Cumber- 
ladge doings. How many Dr. Cumberladges in the world would 
be allowed to bring home a young woman in an interesting con- 
dition, introduce her to their young wives as objects of abstract 
benevolence, and find these objects accepted as presented, few 
questions asked, no doubts, still less suspicions, awakened in 
Mrs. Cumberladge, or any one else? Yet such is the fashion of 
the Cumberladge episode in this novel. It is, we suppose, a 
tribute to the supposed capacity for goodness in man. We are, 
perhaps, most of us, better in our thoughts than in our acts; 
and in fiction, therefore, we can digest all possibilities which do 
not jar on us as actually alien to our nature. But there is one 
incongruity in the book which altogether exceeds human digestion. 
Time, elsewhere so consistently impartial, here runs against some 
of the characters, and stands still in favour of others ; ripens some 
into middle-aged women, leaving others (their own contempo- 
raries) blooming girls after a lapse of some twenty years. The 
man who was told he could never have dreamt, when he avowed 
** that he felt no interest in the Arabian Nights,” was perhaps 
rightly corrected and sufficiently answered ; but, neither dreaming 
nor waking, are we to be called upon by our brace of Masston 
writers to accept even their most charming women as both old and 
young at the same time. 





OUT OF SCHOOL.* 
CERTAIN good people are always lamenting that the young in 
this generation have ceased to be young; that the least senti- 
mental women they know are about sixteen years of age; and that 
so far from the fatalistic old excuse for juvenile delinquencies 
holding good—that ‘‘ boys will be boys "—the worst feature of 
the age is that boys won’t be boys any longer. We are quite of 
a different opinion from these croakers. Instead of growing old 
prematurely, we think that our young people show signs that, 
like all higher animals, the human race, on Darwinian principles, 
takes a little longer time to develope now-a-days than it did in 


condition of a miscalled ‘‘ Girl of the Period.” And the boys? 
We rejoice to find in this froliesome little miscellany pretty good 
evidence that at Eton, at all events, the rising generation is 
not too much exalted by the sense of the approaching dignity of 
manhood (as is patently the case with the boys at some schools 
we could name), nor yet so depressed by excessive moralising 
(as Arthur Hugh Clough thought his comrades were at Rugby), 
to be still performing that sort of mental leap-frog or hop-skip- 
and-jump which is the normal motion of the human intellect, as 
of the limbs, about the middle of the teens, A bright, harum- 
scarum, Open-air book it is, pleasant to look over as a brook 
with the trout rising on all sides. Half the pieces in this little 
volume are in verse, and mostly of a humorous kind, parodies 
and jingles scarcely worth preserving, perhaps, in a volume which 
assumes, with the charming confidence of youthful authorship, to 
‘‘ vindicate the literary prestige of Eton.” But there are other 
compositions which exhibit considerable poetic power in just 
the most promising way,— namely, by both verve and har- 
mony. It is, of course, an entire mistake to look for striking 
originality from a writer who is only serving his apprenticeship. 
A man must first learn to balance himself easily and gracefully 
on the skates of rhyme before he begins to cut figures. The test 
of nascent ability is not to strain after something quite new, 
but to acquire rapidly the faculty of vigorous expression, and to 
manifest that one incommunicable, inestimable gift without which 
there is neither true literature nor true art,—the gift which, for 
want of any better name, we must describe as ‘“‘go.” These good 
and healthful signs are clearly discernible in the little poem, 
‘* Prometheus Vinctus,” and also in the “Friar and the Fairy,” 
and the ‘‘ Song of Liberty,” whose authors could do better things 
than echo the dreary Swinburnian note, of which their elders 
are as tired as of the drone of the pfifferari in the streets of 
Rome. Then there is a decidedly clever imitation of Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s ‘ Bothie,” entitled, ‘Our House Debating 
Society,” the writer having evidently watched the proceedings of 
the said society with no little insight and sense of humour, 
‘‘ Ariadne” and ‘Angle Tarn” show real feeling for Nature, 
and the translation from Pindar, Olymp. IL., is quite admirable. 
Interleaved with these in sandwich-fashion are serious impressiuns 
de voyage up Scawfell Pike, and ‘‘ From Oxford to Eton in Canoes ;” 
also a grandiloquent essay on ‘Sock Cads,” who (the writer 
solemnly informs us) are ‘‘a class of men who are at once a 
great discredit to the school, an eyesore to the authorities, and a 
snare to the students,”—the ‘‘ vendors of the enticing straw- 
berry, the captivating chocolate, and the alluring bun!” This 
delicious paragraph and the following poem will, we think, quite 
reassure any reader who may entertain the ill-grounded alarm 
that English boys will cease to be boys, or ever grow, like their 
Yankee contemporaries, into priggish little men :— 
“ Earty Scnoor. 
“Tf thore is a vile, pernicious, 
Wicked, and degraded rule, 
Tending to debase the vicious, 
And corrupt the harmless fool ; 
If there is a hateful habit, 
Making man a senseless tool, 
With the feelings of a rabbit, 
And the wisdom of a mule, 
It’s the rule which inculcates 
It’s the habit which dictates 
The wrong and sinful practice of going into school. 
If there’s anything improving 
To an erring sinner’s state, 
Which is useful in removing 
All the ills of human fate: 
If there’s any glorious custom 
Which our faults can dissipate, 
And can casually thrust ’em 
Out of sight, and make us great: 





former times. Novelists, indeed, persist in still describing “ sweet 
seventeen ” as the climax of womanly beauty and wisdom, just as 
our old poets described May as the month of roses. ‘The novelists 
refer to a past generation (when girls became “toasts” at that 
age, and Mrs, Langtree would have been reckoned passée, and Mrs, 
Shelley was writing Frankenstein in what ought to have been her 
school-room), just as the English poets copied from the Tuscans, 
who really possessed Rose di Maggio. But it is a fact that 
English girls are not no be met with out of the pages of a 
romance who, three y, ler twenty, exhibit all the full- 
grown charms of twerlty-five,/combined with a good deal more 
pradence and knowledge of Ife and /es convenances than is gener- 
ally acquired at fifty. On the contrary, “sweet seventeen,” as 
we behold it, is unfinished and green as a gooseberry,—unless, 
- indeed, it happens to be in the deplorable, rotten-before-it-is-ripe 











It’s the plan by which we shirk 
Half our matutinal work,— 
The glorious institution of always being late.” 





THE LIFE AND WORK OF REMBRANDT-* 

Tue Art of the seventeenth century is dominated by Rembrandt, 
as much as that of the sixteenth is dominated by Titian, and that 
of the eighteenth by Watteau. That fact having been increasingly 


recognised, it would have been strange if Rembrandt had had no 
biographers. 
have removed from the list of them M. Charles Blanc, and one or 
two brilliant writers in the better magazines, we shall find that 
none have been of the ablest, until we come to the latest and most 
thorough-going student of the master, a Dutchman, M. Vosmaer, 


He has had biographers in plenty, but when we 











* Out.of School at Eton. By some Preseut Etonians. London: Sampson Low. 


ment Refondue et Augmentée. 


* Rembrandt, sa Vie et ses Euvres. Par C. Vosmaer. Seconde Edition, entitre- 
La Haye: Nijhoff. London: David Nutt. 1377. 
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whose final and complete utterance on the subject of his study is 
now for the first time before us. Not that there is any intention 
to claim for M. Vosmaer in this notice the credit of having dis- 
covered or imagined all that his portly volume now contains. 
Just as a great artist, however individual and novel he may seem, 
cannot help being in part the product of his time and his fore- 
runners, so a_good biography—especially when the subject of the 
biography has been dead two hundred years—cannot avoid 
indebtedness to work already accomplished. It is M. Vosmaer’s 
merit to have combined the discreet use of material already accu- 
mulated and suggestions already made with the pursuit of fresh 
investigation. The result is a book that does at least as much 
for Rembrandt as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s does for 
Titian. In both, perhaps, high literary skill is wanting, but no 
serious student of the masters can afford to dispense with either. 

It is not unnatural that the periods of Rembrandt's life about 
which, until lately, there has been the most uncertainty, and the 
most of what has now proved to be quite incorrect conjecture, 
should be the periods of his childhood and his old age. It is in 
middle-life that a man is most in evidence. A child is rarely 
singled out for notice as likely to be greater than his fellows, and 
a man who has been illustrious pretty early—especially in art and 
literature—is apt to be a little overlooked in his later years, a 
new generation having waxed a little weary of work done for a 
preceding one. Rembrandt is no exception to the rule. Born of 
middle-class parents, presumably to nothing but a bourgeois 
success, his childhood was obscure. And again, the work of his 
art which was most heartily acclaimed was done in early man- 
hood and in his first maturity. M. Vosmaer, aided thereto by 
M. Scheltema, has been the first to establish the date of his 
birth, Rembrandt was born in Leyden on July 15, 1607. 
The death, too, until quite lately, has been wrapped 
in mystery. The last investigators, before M. Vosmaer, had 
indeed effectually disposed of the long-accepted story that the 
painter, after the misfortunes of the year 1656, had wandered to 
Stockholm and had died there miserably. But it was reserved 
for M. Vosmaer to show us, not only with more correctness, but 
with more of detail than his predecessors, what were the last 
years of Rembrandt,—to describe how Rembrandt, lifting himself 
with energy above his ill-luck, was established last of all in a 
comfortable house in a quiet suburb of Amsterdam, where, 
though the new tastes of the picture-buyers had made some of 
his former pupils richer now perhaps than himself, the great man 
was still esteemed and frequented by many in the artist-world. 
There, in his house on the Rosengracht, the master died, at the 
beginning of October, 1669. Registers show that he was buried 
on the 8th of that month in the Westerkirk. 

Surpassed by none as a painter, and equalled by none as an 
etcher, Rembrandt had the good-fortune to leap early, almost 
suddenly, into success in both these arts. It is indeed surprising 
to find so early a date as that of 1628 affixed to the small, sketchy, 
but absolutely exquisite etching of an old woman—his mother— 
known to connoisseurs as the ‘‘Old Woman lightly etched ;” a 
work perfect in technical quality, but not less perfect in its display 
of the artist’s penetration into the last subtleties of character. 
The shrewdness, kindliness, and pleasantly flattered vanity of 
this old woman’s face are caught with art and insight so complete, 
that further progress in this kind is already impossible,—and the 
etcher is twenty-one. But hardly less surprising is it that only 
four years later, in 1632, we have one of his admitted master- 
pieces in painting—‘‘ The Lesson of Anatomy,” now at the 
Hague—a work tentative and precise, it may be, in comparison 
with the masterpieces of his later time, but at all events of tre- 
mendous reality, a work dwelling necessarily in the memory of 
all who have seen it. One observer saw it the other day under 
circumstances perhaps somewhat peculiar, for he made a point of 
testing the accuracy of its representation of death by coming to it 
from the sight of actual death, and it stood that test as probably 
no other picture in the world would have stood it. Ribera, more 
obtrusively ghastly, is not half as veracious ; and Ribera’s art relies 
on physical horror, while with Rembrandt this is still subordi- 
nated to the representation of the living with vivacity and vigour. 
Tulp, the expounder, and the clustering heads of his pupils are 
achievements not less visible than the dead body stretched out 
under his scissors. The masterly intellectual power of Rem- 
brandt was, then, displayed very early. His subsequent gain 
was chiefly a gain in technical qualities,—a change of manner, 
amore decisive sweep of the brush, and a confident passing to 
other work from work which, with however little of labour, did 
already record what wanted recording. 

Two other great landmarks there are in the journey of Rem- 


brandt’s life as an artist,—one of them, the picture miscalled the 
‘‘Ronde de Nuit "—really, the ‘‘ Company of Captain Banning 
Cock”—the other, the ‘‘ Syndics.”” Both these works are at 
Amsterdam, the former the more popular,—a work of the middle 
period, noteworthy as the most elaborate of his canvases in com- 
position, colour, and action of the figures, but less interesting, it 
seems to us, than at least one other, in part for the very reason 
that it deals with complex materials, instead of ringing a charm 
out of few things and simple. That other is the ‘‘ Syndics” itself, 
a work of the later time, which shows five grave burgher faces in 
their variety and similarity. The men are seated at a table, to 
discuss the affairs of their guild; a servant, deferential, waits 
behind, and a timid light streams in on the oak wainscot of the 
wall. Of Rembrandt's portrait-groups this is the supreme one. 
Among the single portraits, we should place first the portrait of 
the ‘‘ Burgomaster Six,” now hanging in the drawing-room of 
that worthy’s descendant, in the Herrengracht, the Park Lane of 
Amsterdam. 

The devotees of Turner—of Turner only, in modern landscape 
—decline to see the excellence of the landscape of Rembrandt. 
Turner himself would have known better. Rembrandt’s landscape- 
paintings are so exceedingly rare, that it is to the etchings (them- 
selves rare) that recourse must be had. These show not only 
his adoption into landscape art of just those principles of 
reticent selection which governed him in his portraits—every 
touch made being a touch that told, and no touch that told 
being rendered ineffective by the presence of what did not tell— 
but they show his appreciation of the whole of the beauty that is 
to be found in the landscape of Holland,—a landscape of faintly 
undulating lines, of charm that wins slowly, a landscape of wide 
skies, with placid waters intersecting the else monotonous meadows. 
The charm of these gentle lines, these great distances, now 
clouded with mist and now lighted with sunshine, Rembrandt 
rendered with no modern assertion of detail, but with dignity 
that recoiled from no homeliness,—a greatness of style that never 
allowed him to lose sight of the ensemble. The better landscapes 
are chiefly of his middle period, and with regard to the circum- 
stances of their production, Mr. Haden has lately advanced an 
interesting theory, of which M. Vosmaer has not been able to 
take count. , 

M. Vosmaer himself is illuminating in the matter of Rem- 
brandt’s relations with his wife, Saskia Uylenburgh, and the 
important place she occupies in his work. M. Charles Blanc 
was the earliest to get upon the track, the following up of which 
has resulted in the identification of Saskia not only with the so- 
called Jewish Bride (for Saskia was not a Jewess, but a near rela- 
tion of a famous Protestant preacher), but also with many other 
subjects of Rembrandt’s etched and painted work. M. Vosmaer, 
however, has gone further than M. Charles Blanc—having tracked 
her portrait in half the museums of Europe—though he has 
stopped short of attributing as the portrait of Saskia in her last 
illness a pathetic etching of a woman barely middle-aged, but 
already in the last languors of suffering and decay. Saskia died 
after not many years of marriage, and the story that some time 
after this event Rembrandt dissipated his goods, and led such a 
life that respectable Amsterdam declined to receive him, is shown 
by a little cool reasoning of M. Vosmaer’s to be the idlest of 
gossip. In 1656, he and the relations of his wife, who had died 
many years before, are discovered to be still on good terms, 
though it is then that there is forced upon him that sale of his 
collection—drawings of the Italian masters and engravings of 
Lucas van Leyden—which at the time must have vexed his soul. 
But as we said before, the great man rose above that misfortune, 
and died years afterwards in sufficient prosperity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Fortnightly Review, August.—Tho best paper in this month’s 
Fortnightly is the editor’s sketch of Holbach’s dreary book, the “ System 
of Nature,” the book which was too thorough-going in its negation 
even for the sceptics who preceded the French Revolution; but per- 
haps more people will read Mr. Grant Duff’s plea for a “rational 
education,” which is really a sketch of the best method of educating 
a wealthy lad, or as he puts it, “a lad who can have all the chances.” 
His leading idea is that education should be modernised, that a lad 
should acquire German, French, and Italian, as well as Latin and Greek, 
very little mathematics, and a good deal of “ knowledge,” which includes 
book-keeping, jurisprudence, and physics, We rather think he wants 
to teach too much, but the paper is valuable because it enters into de- 
! tail, Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s account of “Secret Societies in Russia ’ 
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is unsatisfying, though readable. Its main thesis is that the societies 
are of no particular importance, and that Nihilism in particular is a 
mere name for the very vague discontent of young dreamers who derive 
most of their inspiration from France. A paper by Dr. Burney Yeo, 
on ‘* The Comparative Curative Effect of Sea Air and Mountain Air,” 
though dry, is full of curious information, and lays down as doctrine 
that in illnesses arising from mental overwork mountain air is best, 
more especially as it can be obtained amid the stillness of high mountain 
regions. 

The Nineteenth Century, August.— Achilles over the Trench,” the 
Poet-Laureate’s specimen of a translation of the “ Iliad,” does not quite 
content us, though the last lines are extraordinarily fine. The rhythm 
is stiffer than a translation from Homer should be, and suggests the 
effort of translation. Mr. Dicey continues his argument that England 
should take Egypt, and Mr. Gladstone gives the answer we noted 
last week, an answer, as we think, most imperfect. Mr. Froude con- 
tinues his hostile life of Thomas 4 Becket, and Mr. Dale gives us a very 
striking estimate of George Dawson, the lecturer, who must have pos- 
sessed greater powers, especially the powers which come from physical 
organisation, than he usually obtained credit for. He was an emotional 
teacher, with too little respect for thought, but as an emotional teacher, 
and more especially when praying aloud, he had a great and probably 
beneficial influence. The best paper, however, by far, and we may 
add, the best in any magazine this month, is Mr. W. R. Greg’s, on 
Harriet Martineau. It isaserious and in many ways successful attempt, 
by one who knew her well, to account for her character, and though mer- 
ciless, is highly appreciative. Mr. Greg believes that Miss Martineau 
was one of those who are quite compelled to pour out what is in 
them, and who are mentally so self-dependent that anything or 
anybody that comes athwart their self-derived convictions, creates 
irritation and dislike. He remarks that throughout her autobiography 
there is no evidence that the thought of her deafness being a depriva- 
tion of power ever occurred to her. The article is essential to any one 
who wishes to understand Miss Martineau. 


The Contemporary Review, August.—The most readable paper is one 
on “ The Horse as ar Instrument of Gambling,” by Mr. Curzon, who 
estimates the eost of racing in England—the direct cost, without betting 
—at £673,950 a year. It is nearly impossible, he calculates, that a 
racer should recoup its owner out of stakes alone :— 

“Taking the returns of a recent year as a fair average one, we find 

that forty-four persons won from £200 to £300 each, forty-five gained 
sums ranging from £300 to £500, sixty won amounts ranging from £500 
to £994, and sixty-three persons won sums of £1,000 and upwards, In 
that year (1874) 1,965 horses competed, which gives an average of 
over nine horses to those we have scheduled as winners; the nine 
horses would cost, in interest and keep, over £2,350, so that the larger 
number of those who ran their horses, if they did not bet, must have 
been greatly out of pocket.” 
The temptation, consequently, is to bet, and betting has become, Mr. 
Curzon thinks, “a huge social nuisance.” There is a very remarkable 
and interesting paper by Mr. A. Taylor Innes, on “ The Trial of Jesus 
Christ,” in which he shows that Christ repeatedly appealed to well- 
known principles of Hebrew law, which were as repeatedly broken 
through. He shows that the technical offence with which the Saviour 
was charged was blasphemy, and that the only relevant evidence was 
his own statement,—“ I am the Son of God,” which could not legally be 
received against him. Mr. Gray’s article, ‘On Some Neglected Aspects 
of the Drink Question,” is a fierce, not to say furious, attack on tee- 
totallers, as a parcel of fools who want to abridge human liberty. He 
almost sings a hymn in praise of beer, which he asserts, even when 
taken in great quantities, to be beneficial, and appears to believe that 
the bad will be bad, whether you give them drink or not. He is, in fact, 
nearly as savage in argument as a teetotaller. 

Blackwood, August.—Besides the stories, Blackwood has an able 
estimate of Victor Hugo, a careful account of our recent policy in 
Khelat—well worth reading by any one unable to face the Blue-book 
for himself—and a most interesting sketch of Murat, the soldier king, 
whose real character is not quite understood in England. The writer 
mentions a fact we have not seen before, that both Talleyrand and 
Fouché intended that if Napoleon were killed in action, Murat should 
be Emperor,—and that Murat probably resisted the divorce from 
Josephine for that reason. He wanted a childless master. He fretted, 
like all Napoleon’s kings, under Napoleon’s dictation, and had, like 
Lonis of Holland, a strong idea that his duty was to his own people, 
and not to France. The writer forms a high estimate of Murat asa 
General, but coincides in the popular estimate of his want of capacity 
in politics and disposition towards treachery. 

Macmillan, August.—Mr. Charles Nisbet puts forward the pessimist 
argument as advanced by Schopenhauer and Bahnsen with great force, 
and offers an argument in reply, but there must be in him some latent 
pessimism, for his answer in the main amounts to this,—that an unhappy 
life may be happier than a happy one, as a training to greater things. 
That is true, but does not answer the further objection that to most 
men life is a training to worse things, that most men deteriorate in the 
battle. Mr. Goldwin Smith argues, in “ The Decline of Party Govern- 
ment,” that party in England is dead because the objects of party are 


| influence of personal ambitions may comrel us to revise the Constitu- 
tion, substituting for a Cabinet an Executive permanent for its term of 
office. He points to the Swiss Constitution as the one from which the 
most useful hints may possibly be obtained. There is a most readable, 
and what is better, quite new account of a Scotch probationer, Thomas 
Davidson, a man whom the essayist describes as a “ Scottish Elia,” and 
who, under happier circumstances, might have developed into one. He 
was a very genuine humourist, though with a grimmer element in him 
than Charles Lamb had, and modified, perhaps, by his profession and 
his health. 


Lhe Sea of Mountains ; an Account of Lord Dufferin’s Tour through 
British Columbia in 1876. By Molyneux St. John. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Mr. Molyneux accompanied Lord Dufferin’s party, as 
special correspondent of the Zoronto Globe, and has now reprinted, 
with some omissions, the letters that he wrote describing the places and 
persons which he saw. It would have been well if these omissions had 
been far more numerous than they are. There is not a little in the book 
which can only be excused as having been written in haste, and in- 
tended only for the ephemeral existence of a newspaper, and which it 
is a really serious mistake to have thus perpetuated. And there are 
things in it which ought never to have been written at all. A woman, 
to take one instance, ought not to have been accused by name of carry- 
ing on an intrigue, even though she has the misfortune of being one of 
Brigham Young’s wives. And why do we have an account of Salt Lake 
City thrust in, without any reason at all? Lord Dufferin did not go 
there, and it is of Lord Dufferin’s tour that we want to read, not of Mr 
St. John’s casual impressions of the Mormons. Of course the subject 
has an attraction of a certain kind, and it was too good to be left alone. 
Mr. St. John, however, does not show to advantage in dealing with it. 
Nowhere is his manner of writing more “rollicking.” Apart from these 
faults, these volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. 
They give us a very clear idea of the great quarrel between British 
Columbia and the Dominion of Canada, and they contain a full report 
of Lord Dufferin’s great speech at Victoria, a speech which it is difficult 
to praise enough. Then there are many acute observations among the 
ordinary gossip of a newspaper letter, some graphic sketches of social 
life and scenery, and some entertaining stories. What Mr. Molyneux 
says about the United States and the Indians is worth read- 
ing, and his revelations about the Chinese and the virtual 
slavery to which they are reduced in America is, to say the 
least, startling. His account of the matter is this. There are six 
Companies which import Chinese, the men for various employments, the 
women for purposes of prostitution. On the Coolies thus imported the 
importing Company keeps a firm hold. Each pays to it a yearly con- 
tribution of fifteen dollars, and all are bound to regulate their lives 
by its regulations. For what follows we must give Mr. St. John’s own 
words :—“ How,” he says, “ is this control exercised ? The one restrain- 
ing influence is the fear of assassination. Each John knows that 
just as he himself would have no hesitation in murdering one of his 
countrymen at the bidding of the “ six Companies” for a certain reward, 
so no one of his fellows will be found with any scruples about making 
away with him for a consideration. They are all there to make money, 
and they will make it, in any way they can. A peccant John is invited 
into an opium-den, or a tea-house, or a friend’s shop, and once in, the 
deed is silently and effectually performed. There is no firing of pistols, 
no disturbance. The victim’s head is chopped open with a sharp cleaver, 
or a butcher’s knife, sharpened like a razor, is plunged into his heart, 
and there is an end of him. No tales are told. Jobn is by nature as 
silent as the tomb on all such subjects, and the course of Chinose law, 
trial, and execution runs on day by day, and side by side with the law 
of the United States, and no one is ever one whit the wiser.” We may 
also mention the very interesting account of Mr. Duncan’s Indian set- 
tlement at Metlakahtla. 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Patrick. 2 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.)—Marjorie Bruce has three lovers,—three, that is, who stand out 
of the crowd of those who are enslaved of her beauty. These three are 
the Earl of Castleton; Mr. Crawford, a laird of long descent and large 
property, but of evil character ; and John Alton, a man lower in station, 
but of fine nature and well cultured. We may as well say at once that 
it would have been much better to leave out altogether the second of 
these three. His love-making does not in any material degree help out 
the plot of the story or develope the character of the heroine; and the 
description of the man and his doings strikes us as being untrue to 
probabilities and to nature, as well as being eminently disagreeable. The 
rest of the story, the rivalry betweea the Earl’and John Alton, and 
Marjorie’s vacillation between the two, is well told, and will really interest 
any reader who has a taste, as indeed most readers have, for scenes of 
love-making. The dénouement, when Marjorie finally makes up her mind, 
chooses the better part,and announces her choice in very vigorous fashion, 
is excellent. If all the book were up to this mark, we should be inclined 
to givo ita high place among the fiction of the year. Anyhow, it stands 
much above the average level. We must object to one peculiarity of 
Miss Patrick’s delineation of manners, and that is the very great 
promptitude and plainness with which her gentlemen, on the very 
shortest notice, declare their admiration. Mr. Crawford would hardly, 








attained, and fears that the corruption which arises from the new 


after an hour or so’s acquaintance with the heroine, have reproached 
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her with a supposed preference for Lord Castleton ; nor would the young | 
efficer of dragoons have ventured, on the strength of an introduction | 
and a dance, to have spouted some stanzas of German, which declare | 
pretty plainly that his heart had been lost to her. 


Notices of the Historic Persons Buried in the Chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula in the Tower of London. By Doyne ©. Bell. (John Murray.) 
—“ The towers of Julius” are happily now more of an interest than 
“Jasting shame ” to London, and England in general. It is the Pan- 
theon of defeat, as Westminster Abbey is the Pantheon of success. 
Probably, on the whole, the judgment of events has been right; be 
that as it may, we are now able to look with impartial interest on both 
sides, This volume, which has been executed with industry and care, 
is fall of curiousreading. It begins with an account of the “ operations 
of November, 1876,” when, the chafhcel being about to be restored, it 
was found necessary to put the pavement into a secure condition, and 
certain excavations had to be made. The chief result was the discovery 
of some remains which, beyond all reasonable doubt, were identified as 
those of Anne Boleyn. The bones of Protector Somerset were also 
found. After this follows an account of the monuments in the chapel, 
which are chiefly those of former “ Lieutenants of the Tower,” and other 
military dignitaries, the oldest being that of Sir Richard Cholmondeley, 
1522, the most recent, Lord de Ros, 1874. Then follows the “Burial 
Register,” containing not a few interesting entries,—as, for instance, in 
1600, “ Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was beheaded in the Tower, 
and was buried in the chappel the xvth of February;” and thirteen 
years later, “Sir Thomas Overbury, prisoner, poysoned: buried the 
xvth of September.” In 1689 occurs ‘‘ George, Lord Jefferies, buried 
20th April ;” and, last of all who perished by the axe in this country, 
“Simon, Lord Lovat, beheaded on Tower Hill: on 17th April, 1747." 
The Tower was scarcely favourable, on the whole, to longevity, but we 
find, in 1758, “ Jobn Tudor, an ancient Briton, who had been warder in 
the Tower for upwards of sixty years, aged 107 years.” Chapter vi. 
gives an account of the “ Burials in the Chapel,” and then follows the 
‘* Biographical Notices,” which constitute the main portion of the book, 
which is one which we can heartily recommend. 


A Discourse on Truth. By Richard Shute, M.A. (Henry S. King 
and Co.)—This clever little volume, evidently the production of an 





acute and well-trained intellect, might have been not very improperly 
called‘ A Treatise on Logic.” Only Mr. Shute did not wish to frighten | 
people, and as he tells us, he has done his best to restrict the number | 
of technical terms. As it is, however, his book will hardly do for any 
but such as have at least a moderate acquaintance with logic and | 


its definitions. For such persons, indeed, he writes clearly enough, and 


varied branches. It is necessary, however, to learn the rudiments of 


| the science and the nomenclature it adopts, and we know of no book 


more fitted for the purpose than this of the Professor of the Yorkshire 
College of Science. Commencing with mineralogy, he lays down the 
geometrical forms of the crystals and enumerates and describes the 
principal kinds of rocks, giving their chemical composition. The sub- 
aerial forces which are the agents of geological change are next treated 
of, and then comes what may be termed geology proper, the classifica- 
tion of derivative rocks, and the mode of determining the physical 
condition of the earth at different epochs of its history, and how the 
rocks came into their present position. The closing chapter is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, on theoretical and speculative matters, 
Although intended in the main as a text-book for colleges and schools, 
it will be found an interesting manual for those who wish to make 
acquaintance with this fascinating subject——-We _ have also to notice 
The Geology of England and Wales, by Horace B. Woodward, F.G.§8, 
(Longmans and Co.)—Field-geology is as essential to the student as 
laboratory practice to the chemist. After a little preliminary practice, 
he will soon obtain sufficient acquaintance with the more easily observed 
features to take a great interest in the geological features of the dis- 
trict in which he resides, and make his holiday excursions afford him 
additional pleasure in the pursuit of practical knowledge of the geology 
of his own country. The work of Mr. Woodward will prove of 
great service to such students. He has given the geographical 
distributions of the systems, with lists of the principal fossils found in 
them, and the local objects of geological interest. So far as we have 
examined it, the work has been prepared with great care and from the 
best authorities, and several of the illustrations are from the author’s 
own sketch-book. 


Art in Ornament and Dress. Translated from the French of Charles 
Blanc, (Chapman and Hall.)—The goddess of fashion has always been 
considered as fickle and purposeless in her changes as Fortuna herself. 
It may be, therefore, rather a startling discovery for the uninitiated to 
find that she, no less than all other powers, physical, social, and moral, 
is amenable to comprehensive and inexorable laws. A former French 
director of fine-arts has turned his attention to a branch of ornamenta- 
tion that has absorbed perhaps more individual attention than any other, 
and yet one that has been almost unrecognised by the professors of 
art,—the suitable decoration of the covering of the human figure, Why 
this has been left to the ’prentice-hands of modistes and the innate 
taste, the vue-sentiment, of the wearers, is beyond our purpose to in- 
quire,—possibly because the art of dressing, unlike sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, bas been considered devoid of moral significance, a 





all who know Mr. Mill’s great work will be much interested in Mr. | Position which M. Blane would emphatically deny : After we able intee- 
Shute’s ingenious discussion of the syllogism and of necessary traths, | duction on the laws of ornament and the principles which guide it, the 
The chapter, too, on canse and the law of universal causation is worth author applies the general rules to the various parts of the dress, giving of 


study. The author contests the doctrine of the uniformity of nature, | C°UrSse more special attention to the dress of women, as being capable of 
higher and more varied ornamentation. The section on colours and 


which is, indeed, the sheet-anchor of Mr. Mill’s theory of induction. | 
That doctrine, according to Mr. Mill, itself rests on induction, but in | 
Mr. Shute’s view it is arrived at by a method which scientific indue- | 
tion, as defined by Mr. Mill himself, repudiates. Whence do 
we get it, asks Mr. Shute? It cannot be got by sensation, it 
cannot be got by legitimate induction, and so it must be an 
ultimate belief or fact in knowledge,—thongh such ultimate be- 
liefs, derived neither from sensation nor induction, are utterly 
abhorrent to Mr. Mill’s system of philosophy. It is obvious what an | 


important bearing all this has on the question of miracles, On neces- | 


their significance is particularly interesting. The language of colour 
may now be almost considered a dead language, but it was not so in 
the days of heraldry and the magnificence of medieval religious and 
political ceremonies, when each colour spoke to the heart as well as the 
eye. In treating of the head-dress, M. Blanc thus speaks of the modern 
atrocity,—a tall hat :—‘‘ Those hats without front or back, without direc- 
tion, without a culminating point,and whose frightful cylindrical shape 
is altogether at variance with the spherical form ef the head, are 
assuredly the last relics of barbarism; and we must not be astonished 
has 





sary truths Mr. Shute seems to us substantially to agree with Hume, | if their use spreads in our day over the whole world, since nothing 
and he argues at considerable length against Dr. Mansel, whom he speaks | re chance of lasting success than ugliness and absurdity.” The 
of “as the ablest modern exponent of the school which clings to *anslation is all we could wish. 

necessary truth.” What philosophers have called necessary truths are, | 
according to Mr, Shute, simply verbal propositions stating mental con- 

junctions of ideas, and even laws of number—though he admits that it | 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to conceive any change in them— 

merely express the fact that ‘the mental activities of different indi- | Arnot (W.), Autobiography, cr 8vo 


viduals of the same species greatly resemble one another.” rill, | Beanoch (F.), Poems, Lyrics, dc., 12mo ... 
P greatly another.” They will, | Brooke (S, A.). Christ in Modern Life,11th 
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however, he adds, doubtless remain the same, as long as man remains | De Leon =. soe Seaioetn Mare. Os. oes ssseerssce Compass lon Co.) -“ 
: : eT ° Devere's Report of Fashion, Autumn an nter, 1877-8, roller......... (Devere) 5, 

what he is. This seems almost yielding the point to Dr. Mansel, who | Graves (P.), Songs of Killarney, 12M0 .sv.svvsvsssssmsessssssseeseeseeees (Daldy & Co.) 3/6 
called these laws necessary laws, as conditioning all Aumanthought. In | Greenwell (Dora), A Basket of Summer Fruit, 12m0...........+.0+++ (Daldy & Co.) 2/6 
his last chapter, Mr. Sh 4 e ng Habberton (John), Some Folks, 12M0  ..........ssseseeeeeeeeeesereresesecees (Rout'edge) 2/0 
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HS YADI1 JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 


Of ail Chemists. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, feap. 8vo, 5s.— 
Atalanta in Calydon, a New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s.— 
Chastelard, a Tragedy, fcap. 8vo, 7s.—Poems and 
Ballads, fca' 4 8vo, 9s.—Notes on Poems and Ballads, 
8vo, Is.—William Blake, with fac-simile Paintings, 
demy 8vo, 16s.—Songs before Sunrise, crown 8vo, 
10s 64.—Bothwell, a Tragedy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
12s 64.—George Chapman, an Essay, crown 8vo, 78.— 
Songs of Two Nations, crown 8vo, 6s.—Essays and 
Studies, crown 8vo, 12s. — Erechtheus, a Tragedy, 
crown 8vo, 68s.—Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Orusade, 8vo, Is. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


J. M. W. TURNER’S LIFE AND 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Founded upon Letters and | furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 


A New Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original Drawings. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A Rt<AODN E. 


By OUIDA. 





Crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
CEOCIL CASTLEMAINE'S | ae 


GAGE. . 
HELD IN BONDAGE. IN A WINTER CITY. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


Crown 8vyo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, price 6s each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and 
others. 

By WILKIE COLLINS.—Antonina.—Basil.—Hide and 
Seek.—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts.—My 
Miscellanies.—The Woman in White.—The Moon- 
stone.—Man and Wife.—Poor Miss Finch.—Miss or 
Mrs.?—The New Magdalen.—The Frozen Deep.—The 
Law and the Lady. 

By M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS.—Felicia. 

By E. Lynn Linton. — Patricia Kemball.— The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

By KATHERINE S. Macquorp.—The Evil Eye. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY.—Number Seventeen.—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT.—Open! Sesame! 

By Mrs, OLIPHANT.—Whiteladies. 

By JAmes PAYN.—The Best of Husbands.— Walter's 
Word.—Halves. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now. 

By T. A. TROLLOPE.—Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel.—Guy 
ene. -—One against the World.—The Lion in the 


By WALTER BrsanTand James RICE.— Ready- Money 
Mortiboy.—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp and 
wn.—This Son of Vulcan.—My Little Girl—The 

Case 0 of Mr. Lucraft. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d 


A PEEP the SCENES at 


Small Svo, Illustrated mr y 2s each; cloth limp, 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, 


The WOMAN in WHITE. ;} The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SEORET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS | The FROZEN DEEP. 


MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW & the LADY. 





_CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


-OLLEGBE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 

OTTENHAM - SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
BBO 











apply to A. R.A TT, Head Master. 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 


Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals — 


N R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
4 


Caterham Valley, reopens September 18. 
Reference Bea i ey to Colonel E. G. Bulwer, 
R. Heath, and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 


sons are My: the School. 


TUTTGART.—A Lady and Gentio- 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End.—The SES- 
SION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
Ist, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at 8 p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
a 20th. Ry to Lectures and Hospital ~~ 4 

guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All ident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The Resident Appointments 
consist of five House-Physicians, four House-Surgeona, 
one eee also two oo Saean and oe 

Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is 
— in direct communication by rail and tram with 

all parts of the mes 
R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 


/ SVREOIION ent and VIVICOCTION. 


The Society for the Protection of Animals Liable to 
Vivisection calls the attention of readers of a letter in 
the Times of July 24, from Professor Herzen, of 
Florence, to the following boo! which Professor 
Herzen evidently cannot have , though they are 
staudard works on his own subject :— 

Carpenter's “ Principles,” p. 485 (Seventh Edition). 
Béclard’s “ Traité,” P wo 
Bernard's “ Lecous, ¢ 

Full particulars can ‘pe Poa at 1 Victoria Street, 8. W. 

It is strange that such marked contradictions of his 
statement should have escaped Professor Herzen's 
notice so completely, and it is to be hoped he will be 
more careful next time. 

By order | the Committee, 
July 31, 1877. B. DOUGLAS, Secretary. 








man going to Stuti for the E 
their Family wish to take rge of ay or THREE 
CHILDREN to EDUCATE with them. References 

required. —For terms, &c., address, “‘ E.C.,” care of R. 





EB WEBSTER, Esq., 2 Pump Court, Temple, to whom 
reference is given. 
NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 


SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
ota as to = of rooms, Scholarships, &c., 
y be obtained on application to the PRINCIPA AL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


LOUA u THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The REPORTS containing the revised regulations 
and subjects for the EXAMINATIONS commencin 
MAY, 13th, 1878, are now ready, and will be forwarde: 
on application tothe ag for the Local Examina- 
tions, Rev. CHARLES T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, 


Manchester. 
| OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £204 
year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 143. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’'s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen' 8, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra, Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
W.—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natural 
Science. Each Boy has a separate Bedroom. Terms, 

70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers, 

The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER sated to the Head Master, H. R. 

LADELL, M.A 


CHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
—The FOURTH WINTER SESSION begins on 
the Ist of OCTOBER, 1877.—The Course of Instruc- 
tion comprises ail the Lectures required for the 
Medical Examinations and Clinical Practice at the 
Royal Free Hospital. Intending Students should 
the EXAMINATION in ARTS, at Apothecaries’ ial 
on the 28th and 29th of SEPTEMBER.—For further 
information, apply to Mrs. THORNE, Hon. Sec., at 
ee 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 
FIRFIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LLB., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Colleges, educates, as Private Punts, a ~f 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention pai Ls work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has bee 
for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool —— 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the o of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rey. lot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils ~ ps £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begins, Sept. 11. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
Three General of £15 each, open to women as well as 
men, will be offered in OCTOBER next. For particu- 
lars —_ ly to EDWARD STOC 

OLARS ARSHIPS for WOMEN.—Four or more of 
£15 to £50 each, will also be offered by the Clifton 
Association for the a Education of Women. 
WINKWRHTH, 20 y be obtained from Miss O. 
WINE WORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton, or from 
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THE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal._— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness,”— 
lon Medical Record. The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. 


HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
application t to the the Manager, Ilfracombe, orth Devon. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 
Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and S Ent written b: Tie Rey- 
nolds, Esq. ; ven by Mr. George Buckland. —DEATH 
in the TUMB. ER, a Scientific Lecture, with commen 
Experiments by ‘Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with comes vow and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever witnes: 
contacter by the Pulytechnic Medium. — The 
ONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
} Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
J. L. King.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schoolsand 
Children under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 
7 to 10. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL. 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by a) a 
ment to H.R... the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 











LOGUE gratis, os paid, containing upwards of 850 

Illustrations of unrivalled Stock of Electro Plate. 

Britannia Metal Goods, pe on by ene 

Dish Covers, ug 

Hot-Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedstoads, 

Stoves and Fenders, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 

Marble Chimney-pieces, ture, 

Kitchen Ranges, Dining and Drawing- 

Lamps and Gaseliers, room do., 

Tea Trays, Urns, and | Chimneyand Pier Glasses, 
Kettles, urnery Goods, 

Clocks and Candelabra, | Kitchen Utensils 

Table Cutlery, 





With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooma, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4, Newm an Street, W.; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, W.; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. ‘Manufactories : 84 Newman 
W.; 1 Newman Mews, London. The cost of 
deliveri goods to the most distant parts of the 
United by railway is trifing. WILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake activees ate 
small fixed rate, 
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PAINLESS VER TISOTR Y. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 





struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 


that Pon. have obtained her Majesty’ 's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lst DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
— second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The a was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
ule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELEKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated thas in the ordinar: 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. ~ 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per nal Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. ese Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, Is per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the att of all , and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


_— and CO.’S SOUPS, 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK and GAME PIES; also, 








— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PUsStLE SOUP, and ~~ other 





——— for INVALIDS,. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NOTICE OF B RE MOVAL. 


CHUBB AND _ SO N, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 


Have REMOVED from 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
New and Extensive Premises, 





128 QueEeN Vicrorra Street, Sr. Pavts, 
EC. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF Bwetamn. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and P: tee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Some Street, 
Leicester Square, ! London. __ 








CARSON’S PAINT. 


a by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
N obility, Gentry, and Clergy. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


is Shick. applicable to 
Woop, TRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2ewt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGats HI, Lonpon, E.O.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusu. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&eTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a one FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price Is y fe ay 

JOHN SNELL and OO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 





And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58,and 9s; LOZENGES 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 





Street, Strand, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
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| eetaie LIBRARY, 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town 
open from Ten to half-past Six. on 


12 St. James's Square, 

Founded 1841. 

PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of ‘+ —o 
PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and 


us Languages. 
Verieecriptions, £3 & year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
members. Reading- 


ROBERT HARRISON, 


London. | THE CHRIST 


Literature, in 


-room 





Secretary and Librarian. 


CHILD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By EDWARD B. NICHOLSON, 
Librarian of the London Iastitution. 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





- 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Lin ey < c= celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of th CKLES, SAUCES, tnd 
CONDIMENTS so long ons 1 3 distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that way 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, ——— 
Square (late 6 Edwards — Pp 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
g0 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
In consequence of § ous Imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OrossE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
amy. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world 


jos BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 


ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


AMERICAN OCENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice ‘eas 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the ee a oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassa’ 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 














TENT = 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS 
ts SUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


| snes CREATIC EMULSION. 
| pe aud Genuine 





red only by 
Gavory and MOORE, 
143 New io Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
Fy uisite resistin, wer is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PAT. TENT T LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the Aas being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 218, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable oJohn White, 
Post-oflice, ines 


é EW PATENT. i 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and LLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an to Negen » stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each —- free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—More 
Precious than Gold. — Diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and cholera are, through the summer's heat, carrying 
off the young, as the winter's cold destroyed the aged. 
In the most acute cases, where internal medicines 
cannot be retained, the greatest relief will iommediately 
result from rubbing Holloway's soothing Ointment 
over the abdomen. The friction should be frequent 
and brisk, to insure the free penetration of the unguent. 
This will calm the excited peristaltic action, and 
soothe the pain. Both vomiting aud griping yield ¢ “4 

it; when fruits or vegetables have originated th 
malady, it is oe oad to cleanse the bowels by a net 
olloway's Pills before using the Oint- 








OSLER’S GLASS 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and 


CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 


NEWEST DESIGNS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL SPAT WORLD. THROUGHOUT THE 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London —Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 


GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELI, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE Sore, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided 
the Policy-holders. 


BAS K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide —_ the principal towns in 
South ‘Australia. Bills ted and collected. 
Money received on de . ‘or terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, pet the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


| Cement LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
amell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

WHOLESALE 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

erence to French Brandy. It is 
and cases for home use and rta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and to. Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; X., at — London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Stran 








las 
OLD IRIS 
profession in 
supplied in cas! 





CHWEPPE’S Prepared from the 
MALVERN celebrated ialvern 
SELTZER. Springs. 


CAUTION.—Every bottle protected by a label with 
name aud trude-mark—A FOUNTAIN. 

Schweppe’s Mineral Waters have always had the 

tronage of Royalty, and continue to be supplied to 
os Majesty the Queen. 





ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES, ’— 
THACKERAY, in the “ veneemrany, ” says: 

—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Vi 

and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOAS 

Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 


Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


TILLS’ “ BRISTOL , MIXTURE, = 
MILD AND FRA 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE, * 
A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
rotected » our Name and Trade Mark. 
w. D. and H. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and lo ndon. 


EARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


TOILET, NURSERY, “AND SHAVING, 

* Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 

Vide Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 

PEARS'S SOAP is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere. 


(PURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET ae TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 











ee LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 

The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kin 
Life Iusurance only. Offers COMPLETE an 
wens security to — . - y 

‘or Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &=., to 
~ ROBERT O. TUCKER, Scorstany. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 


om for 
EXCEP- 








rovided ~—. by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY. ENG RANCEOCOMPANY. 
The Oldestand t Accidental Assurance Company. 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman: 
SUBSORIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £205, 
£1,120,000 have oe as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, aad a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to [usurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the nang Stations, the Locad 


nts, or 
64 coRNHiL LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
mnasenes ted by Royal Charter, A it 30, 1851. 
Paid-up oe ,500,000; reserved fands, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kaady, Mad- 
noch, Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on. 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, Taey 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the evetan route 
They undertake the agency of parties connected. 
with Todia and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreiga Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of ey dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the between the 
above-named faapondaacis. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
—_ periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
plication at their office. 
“0 hours, 10 to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 
Threadueedle Street, London, 1875. 


ee * — AREA REe, INDEED, 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing San Fevers, 


and Skin Di and in- 
vigorating to the eonstivution. Bold by C Chemists. 

















AVAIS: 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED [RON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and Oxy, combined, to the exclusion of all Acida, or 
Soluble Evarate r Peroxide of I[ron."—Vide Dr. J. 


Rengader's Re 

Prepared by Praonl, Bravais and Co., 13 Rae 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, Ey 
First Bronze’ Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 
This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a recoustituentare 
rapid and certain. It has no — taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all t by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in Oy highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with 
measure complete. N. B.—The ‘full size bottles con: 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 
For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 


New Ejition now ready, postage-free on application. 





All the Books in Cirenlation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Scale, 16 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in ASIA.—STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA, including Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, Bayazid, Batoum. Poti, Tiflis, 
Erivan, &c. With an Enlarged Map of the Environs of Kars, on the scale of one inch toa mile. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 3s; Folded in Case, 3s 6d ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in EUROPE.—_STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WARin EUROPE. Sheet III. comprising from Adrianople to Constantinople, the 


Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora,the Dardanelles, Besika Bay, &. 


8s 6d; mounted in case, 5s. 


Price, coloured sheet, 3s; folded in case, 


Sheet 1, uniform in price, has already been published, and includes Bucharest, the Danube, Nikopolis, 
Shistova, Biela, Rushtchuk, Turtukai, Silistria, Rasova, Kustenjeh, and the Dobrousha; also Varna, 
Shumla, Osmanbazar, Tirnova, 'the Passes of the Balkans, Shipna, Slivno, and Philippopolis. The chief 
roads and passes are clearly shown by means of a red linerunning along the centre of them, while all the 
usual topographical features have received careful attention. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iza 


Durrvs Harpy. 3 vols. 


Annette. By the Author of 


“ ST. OLAVE'S,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ A good and interesting novel.”—Sunday Times. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 


ADAMS. 3 vols. 
“An interesting and wholesome tale, gracefully 
told." —Scotsman, 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Just published, price Sixpence. ia ae 


HE BEE-HIVES: a Pastoral. By 

J. 0. ADDYES Scott, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. 

“Its style is so simple as to form a conspicuous con- 

trast to the sensational poetry of the modern school, 

and to recall Wordsworth's celebrated canon.’—Ken- 


ngton News. 
Farmer and Sons, 1 Edwardes Terrace, Kensington. 


Just published, 8vo, Is. 
AR with RUSSIA the INTEREST 
’ and DUTY of ENGLAND; and the Crimean 
War, or the Turk Avenged and Vindicated. Bya 
LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
Harrison, 59 Pall Mall; and Henry RENSHAW, 
Strand. 


356 
I EEDS MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
4 and WILBERFORCE MEMORIAL, Oxford.— 
See the BUILDER of This Week (4d, or by post 43d). 
Lord Salisbury’s Clause—Mr. Gladstone on Towns— 
London Gas Supply—The Old Guide-Books to Mycenee 
—Paris Exhibition—French Masons, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street; and all Newsmen. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATOH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 

FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 

Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 

and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 

Case, £3 38.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 























TO SPORTSMEN, 
GAME BOOK. 


The Shooter's Diary, for Recording the Quantity of 
Game Killed, the Time and Place, Number of Guns, 
and Names of Parties, how Disposed of, &c. With 
a of Shooting Occurrences, Engagements, 


Oblong 8vo, price 4s. 


Preparing for Publication. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing Practical Hints on most of the Highland 
Sports, &c. 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 





Now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 
EPORT on the BULGARIAN 
PEASANT RELIEF FUND, with a Statement 
of Distribution and Expenditure. By the Right Hon. 
Viscountess STRANGFORD. 
London: HARDWICKE and BoGugs, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Grieg this Disease. By RosBgsrt Warts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
mdon: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

* Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the i diat i of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if aoe at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving wert or small families. 











A , 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 








STORMONTH’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 





1. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 


ETYMOLOGICAL & PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Including a very Copious Selection of Scien 
Techuical, Scriptural, and other Terms 
Phrases. By the Rev. JAMes STORMONTH. The 
Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P.H, 
Puetp, M.A. New Edition, revised and enlar, 
with a Supplement of many additional Words, 
Crown 8yo, pp. 785, 78 6d. 


‘ 2. 

The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIc- 
TIONARY and WORD-BOOK. Combining the 
advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing School 
Dictionary and an Etymological Spelling-Book, 
Containing: The Dictionary—List of Prefixes. 
List of Postfixes — Vocabulary of Root-words, 
followed by English Derivations. By the Same. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 260, 28. 


3. 
The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 


For Use in Elementary Schools, and as a Pocket 
Reference Dictionary. By the Same. Pp. 263, 9d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
By Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S, 





1 
Seventh Thousand, carefully Revised. 

A MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 688, 7s 6d. 

This volume—the result of many years’ unremitting 
application—is specially adapted for the use of 
eachers, Advanced Olasses, Candidates for the 

Civil Service, and proficients in Geography generally. 

2. 
Thirty-seventh Thousand. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Revised to the Present Time. Pp. 
300, price 3s. 

3. 

Third Edition, with a Chapter on Scripture Geography. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author's “Outlines of Geography” and “Ele- 
ments of Geography.” Pp. 208, price 2s. 

4. 
One Hundred and Fourth Thousand. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Revised to the Present Time. Pp. 
112, price 1s. 


5. 
Sixty-eighth Thousand. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 
«+ the Present Time. Sewed, 4d; in 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL WARREN, DOL. 








I. 
DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 


Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Another Edition, 3s 6d. 


IL 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


{n One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s. 


TIL. 


NOW AND THEN, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


IV. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 
SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY, 
AND THE REASONS FOR IT. 

By “ VERIFIER.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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“DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BISHOP EWING'S MEMOTR. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev, A. J. Ross, BD. Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. With Portrait and Ill ustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 





- 
MONTENEGRO: its People and their History. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A., Author of “ The Christians of Turkey.” 
With Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A very brilliant little book. People who are beginning to find novels tame will 
find this the reverse."—Church Quarterly Review. ats 
“Asa brief popular account of Montenegro past and eee f r. Denton's is 
the most sorvineliie English work with which we are acquainted.”—Graphic. 
“This work is the most interesting commen tary upon current “events that can 
be imagined, and we cannot doubt that it will be widely appreciated.”—Literary 
Churchman. 
«« As Mr. Denton is familiar with Montenegro from personal observation, and 
bas made himself master of all the important literature on the subject, he has a 
right to be considered an authority on this interesting country and people."— 


Scotsman. 
SONGS of KILLARNEY. By ALFRED 
PERCEVAL GRAVES. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


**A book of very great beauty and humour.”—<Spectator. 


Miss GREENWELL'S NEW WORK. 


A BASKET of SUMMER FRUIT. Dedicated 


to the American Evangelists who lately visited England. By Dora GREEN- 
WELL. Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


THROUGH BRITTANY. 


Author of “ Through Normandy,” “ Patty,” 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Tourists who propose visiting Brittany should take Mrs. Macquoid’s volume 
with them.”—Pal] Mail Gazette. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By Mrs. Macquom. 


With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
“One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at the 
same time handy and serviceable in the knapsack.”—British Quarterly Review, 


By Mrs. Macquvorn, 


&c. With Lilustrations. Crown 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





The SECOND EDITION of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW 
NOVEL “CARITA” is now ready at all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
CARITA. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 


SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 





London: 


The LIFE of COUNT CAVOUR. Translated 


from the French by M. CHARLES DE MazapE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Se 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. By Count pz Fatiovn, 


of the French Academy. Translated tron) the Freneh by AUGUSTUS Craven. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. (This day. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 











CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. JOHN 


Morey. Second Series. France in the Eighteenth 2 5 bespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Culture— 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Antnony 


TROLLOPE. 8 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
fi 


Librar y, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 








| ~The 





TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “ Tinsleys’ 
genuine recreation. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST, now ready, contains a New Serial Story by 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


Author of “ Guardian and Lover,” “ Her Plighted —, “Only a Face,” 
* Denison’s Wife,” ** Faithless,” &c., entitled 


A MADDENING BLOW. 
Also, a New Serial Story by FRANK BARRETT, entitled, 
TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN. 


And numerous Essays, Articles, Novelettes, Poems, &c. 


" and find 


TWO NEW BOOKS on the EAST. 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM: being a Journey 


through Persia and Afghanistan to India, ri@ Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. 
By HippisLeY CUNLIFFE MarsH, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. In 1 


vol., with Map. 
SERVICE in SERVIA UNDER the RED 


CROSS. By EMMA MARTA PEARSON and Louisa ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN, 
Sanitats Kreutz Militar of Hesse-Dramstadt; Cross of Honour of the Red- 
Cross Society of France; War Meda! of Germany; Gold Cross of the Order 
of the Takova of Servia ; Authors of “ Our Adventures in the War of 1870-71," 
&e. 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





By KAMOURASKA. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 
CLUB. In 3 vols. 

y WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 
Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘“* Chetwynd 
Calverley,” “Old St. Paul's,” &c. In 3 vols. 

By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE'S CONFLICT,” &c. 
A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss 


FLORENCE MArryaAt, Author of “ Her Lord and Master,” “ ae the Air,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ LADY SEFTON'S PRIDE,” &c. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. By Dora 


ae, Author of “The Vicar's Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &c. 
as he AUTHOR of “ COMING HOME to BOOST.” 
The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Gerratp 
GRANT, Author of “ The Old-Cross Quarry,” &c. 3 vols. 
y the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
CRYIN G for VENGEANCE. By Miss Etten 
Cc. vena Author of “ Queens of Song,” “ Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vola, 
” yy the AUTHOR of “ The SCARLET SHAWL.” 
W ORLD'S END: a Story in Three Books. By 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. In 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of * FACES in the FIRE,” 
NOBLE ‘by HERITAGE 


By. _GnorcE 
FREDERICK PARDON, Author of “Caleb Worthington'’s Wish,” 


1 vol, 











The following NEW VOLUMES are now added to Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS 
SIX-SHILLING SERIES of ~—"eemees and Instructive Books, a Catalogue of 


— can be had on application 
with Full-page Iieetretion and Vignette, handsomely bound iu cloth. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp GarRETT, 
Author of “ By Still Waters,’ “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. 
« Will Leary t with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every 
“ ‘Cannot fail to instruct and delight. "— Court Journal. 
“Is a book with a high and moral t g in it.” —Acad 
“Mr. Garrett has an unquestionable power of describing life, ont he never 
describes it without having some high purpose in view."—Spectator. 


Also now ready, with Full-page ry and Vignette, nahin bound fn 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 


» Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of “‘ Wee Wifle,” “ Barbara Heathcote's 
rial,” &c. 








“ We can heartily recommend ‘ Nellie’s Memories ‘ as a pretty and original story 
of English domestic life." —Standard. 
Also, uniform with the above. 


HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rippett, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 
Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price Is. 
MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM: a Story of 
Modern Spiritualism. 
“A f mode iritualism, b; iter wh Hr soundly and 
eunmie oo the ockdest nad whe theanm te be pe fm acquain' with it., 7 The 


| reader who opens this pleasant story will certainly read it to the end." —Daily News. 
“ This story is eminently readable, and from the manner in which the subject 
| of 8 iritualism is treated in its pages, it is likely to prove of service."—City Press. 
t is thoroughly in the element of the system treated of."—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Also now ready, price Is. 


SCARLET SHAWL. 


Jerr ERIBs, Author of ** World's End,” &c. 


By Ruicwarp 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 





NOTICE.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY, THE NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON EGYPT. 
In 1 vol., demy 8yo, cloth extra, price 18s, entitled, 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; 


Or, the Old House of Bondage under New Masters. 
By EDWIN DE LEON, 
Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. With Some Illustrations. 
In this Work the Author, who has resided many years in the country, both in his official capacity and as a Private Resident, 
gives a straightforward account of the Egypt of to-day, its Ruler, Government, and People, and offers the English public that 
information which is so eagerly sought for now that the subject is attracting general attention. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The FERN PARADISE.” 


The FERN WORLD. By Francis George Heath, Author of ‘‘The Fern Paradise,” 


“The English Peasantry,” &c. The Work is Illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (64 in all) of every Species of British Fern, epecielis 
— from Nature, and by several Full-Page Engravings of some of the choicest scenery of Devon, and a Photograph. Large post Svo, over 40 38, 


andsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 12s 6d. 


[Now 





A SECOND EDITION is PREPARING of 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters and Friendships, with some Account of his Life. 


By FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 21s. 





[Yow ready. 


“ The impression conveyed is pleasant as well as favourable, and the. manner in which the task has been accomplished is in the highest degree creditable...... 
1 t recollecti 


He has left some p 
memory."—Athenzum. 


and some genial and hearty tributes to his worth appear in the volumes which his wife has consecrated to his 





A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCANDINAVIA. 


extra, 10s 6d. 


By E. L. L. Arnold. Crown 8vo, cloth 


[Now ready. 


“ Mr. Arnold's work, narrating the incidents of a most delightful holiday trip, should be included in the outfit of every Norwegian tourist.”—Court Journal. 





OUT of SCHOOL at ETON; being a Collection of Poetry and Prose Writings. By 


Some PRESENT ETONIANS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


[Yow ready. 





A SECOND EDITION is in PREPARATION of 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. By Robert Armitage Sterndale, 


F.B.GS. Illustrated by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 


“Tf any doubt this, let them read the most charming book of the season....,.Mr. Sterndale's ‘Seonce.’"—May/air. 


“ We must congratulate the author on his success,”"—Globe. 
“ Rarely have we enjoyed a book so much."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








THE 


LIVES OF 


THE SAINTS. 


By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
This important Work is now complete in 15 vols. crewn 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, with Frontispiece, price 


£5 5s; or single volumes, 7s each. 


“He tells the most graceful pete in a style equally graceful and fascinating, 
and with a distinctiveness and elaboration of minute details which shows plainly 
that he is a consummate master of the poetic art.”"—Times. 

“On the whole, we should say that Alban Butler aimed chiefly at edification, 
while the present author—not leaving this out of sight—aims likewise at infor- 
mation and entertainment, and if the ensuing volumes resemble the first, he will 
have given us a book to be very grateful for."—Guardian. 

“ We must credit Mr. Baring-Gould not only with good intentions, but also with 
an excellence of execution which ought to command for his work a largesale.”— 
The Weekly Register. 

“It is a glorious collection, and the manner of telling the legends is delightful.” 
-—Monthly Packet. 

“We cannot too strongly express the delight we find in these beautiful lives. 
They are the work of one who has drunk deeply at the pure and sparkling foun- 
tains of the old monastic chronicles, and whose aim has been to give in simple, 
graceful, and graphic English the spirit of the Bollandist volumes.” —Catholic 
Opinion. 





“St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Benedict, and the Martyrs of Carthage render this 
Volume (March) the richest in interest and beauty that the series has yet afforded, 
and the convenience of such a Calendar of Minor Constellations is very great.” — 
Guardian. 

“It seems to us it would have been impossible to have succeeded better than 
the author has done in the compression, without any loss of freshness and reality. 
of the folio pages of the Bollandists. They are given in simple, graphic, and 
graceful English."—Catholic Magazine. 

“He tells his stories with much simplicity, feeling, and grace. His ‘ Lives of 
the Saints’ must be p d a decided ."—Spectator. 

“This may be pronounced without affectation a beautiful, and what is better, 
an honestly-performed work.”—- Westminster Gazette. 

“To its own line a compendium of valuable information, beautifully, simply, and 
reverentially written, this edition of the ‘ Lives of the Saints’ cannot fail to be 
productive of immense good, and we wish it the widest possible circulation.”— 
Dublin Review (second notice). 








THE BOOK OF ALL BOOKS FOR A PRESENT. 
Two Editions haying sold at the high price of 16s, proves its popularity.—Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 10s 6d. Third Edition. 


YORKSHIRE 


INCIDENTS, AND 


ODDITIES, 


STRANGE EVENTS. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Author of “Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas,” “ The Book of Were-Wolves,” &c. 
“ There be such & company of wilful gentlemen within Yorkshire as there be not in all England besides." —Abbot of York to Cromwell, 1556, Rolls House MS. 


‘Judging from the contents of these volumes, the inhabitants of Yorkshire 
ee seem not to have modified any of their striking peculiarities."—News of the 

orld. 

“It is a book every one ought to have and to read; it will be an unfailing source 
of entertainment and instruction, for it not only affords amusement, but at the 
same time supplies abundance of material for refiection, which is sure to be 
appreciated by the thoughtful reader.’"—Morning Post. 

“It is no slight acquisition to county literature to have such biographical 
curiosities collected within the compass of two handy volumes, and new interest 
is imparted to the subject by the literary skill displayed by Mr. Baring-Gould in 
handling his materials.” —7he Academy. 

“ This book deserves and will ultimately obtain a large sale. It is as amusing 
as Dean Ramsay's famous work, and almost as instructive as Chambers’s domestic 
annals.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

“ Every one who is interested in the quaint folk-lore of the ‘greatest of our 
English counties’ will be glad to have so many sketches of odd people, strange 





events, and absurd incidents as are gathered together in these volumes.”"—Derby 


lercury. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould's interesting book, with its oddities, its legends, and its 
ar — will be found as entertaining a companion as could well be desired.” 
—The Field. 

“There are very few readers, and especially Yorkshire readers, who will not 
os Mr. Baring-Gould for thus stringing together these strange stories.”"—Leeds 

ercury. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould may rest satisfied in having secured some very unique 
specimens for his exhibition of Yorkshire oddities. The generous motto of the 
author is evidently Palmam qui meruit,and he has our thanks for this merited and 
just, but licited testi jal to character. We believe that the book will be 
extensively read."—Yorkshire Post. 

** We know of no book we should so willingly recommend to our readers.”— 
Land and Water. 

“ There is a good deal of quaint character and much interesting information 
about loca] manners and customs in Mr. Baring-Gould’s work." —Daily News. 
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